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A RIDE FROM GERONIMO, THE APACHE 


By NELLIE BROWN POWERS 


ATURE’S skilled Hand never placed among the wild beau- 
ties of the far West, a lovelier spot than the little nook 
called the Double Spring Ranch, located in southwestern New 
Mexico, where my family were living in 1885. The home ranch 
land lay in a small basin, which was carpeted with green luxu- 
riant grasses and studded with the most beautiful of wild 
flowers. Rock-ribbed mountains and towering peaks, like an 
irregular broken wall, shut in this lovely valley as though it 
were an Eden which should have been guarded forever from 
the foot of man. 

Nearby were the Mogollén Range of mountains, and about 
three miles away the Gila River flowed, rushing as fast as a 
horse could trot, through an immense canyon, the walls of 
which were so high that when viewing the river from the top 
rim, it looked as though I could step across it. 

There were two log cabins and a stockade corral on the 
ranch. Fred and Darius, my two older brothers, lived in the 
smaller of the two cabins, down near the corral. I, a young 
lady of eighteen years, lived with my parents, Henry and 
Sally Ann Brown, in the more pretentious large log cabin, 
which consisted of two bedrooms and a large living, cooking, 
and eating room. 

This large room had a large open fireplace and when the 
evenings were cool it was a delight to pile the pifion knots into 
the fire and hear them crackle. There was also a piano in this 
room. The piano had been shipped from the east, and the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad had brought it to 
Magdalena. It had been hauled across the plains of San 
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Augustine to the ranch. I loved to play the piano and the boys 
were good singers. After Mother and I were through for the 
day with the household duties of cooking, she would pick up 
her knitting and with a warm fire blazing on the hearth my 
brothers would sing while I played the piano. Come Back to 
Erin, Carry Me Back to Old Virginny and Sweet Violets were 
always favorites with the boys. 

During the daytime Fred, Darius and father were busy 
with usual ranch duties. Timber was plentiful and there were 
numerous silver aspens and tall pines. They had built a fine 
stockade corral and were busy with fence building and cattle 
raising. 

At the side of the large cabin, a cascade of water came 
leaping down from a large spring, throwing its crystal spray 
in the sunlight, until the air seemed filled with a shower of 
diamonds. Below the cabin, the running water met another 
little stream which came from a smaller spring. The two 
streams became a sparkling purling brook which in its on- 
ward flow filled the air with the rhythm of lapping waters. 
The brook, in its downward flight, became a creek which 
flowed a mile below us into a stupendous canyon. The two 
springs gave inspiration for the name of the ranch, the Double 
Spring. 

In this year of 1885, we were about one hundred and thirty 
miles from a railroad, eighty miles from the nearest post- 
office, and fifteen miles distant from our nearest neighbors, 
who lived on the N-Bar Ranch, yet no thought of fear or 
danger ever entered my mind. 

Many a day I rode on my little mustang pony and followed 
trails up and down from the Gila River, in places where the 
pony, because of the steepness of the terrain, would cross his 
front feet. At other times I would walk off with my faithful 
dog, Bringer, and with my small pearl-handled Smith and 
Wesson six-shooter, I would practice hitting a mark. 

With the mountains, the clearest of atmospheres, the 
brightest of skies, and the fairest of landscapes, this place was 
ideal for Sunday worship. Bringer seemed to know when it 
was Sunday and he would start on ahead of us as we went to 
God’s Church, the great out-of-doors, under His blue sky to 
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a place near the Gila River. Father would read from the 
Bible and there would be prayers. The Lord was Our 
Shepherd. 

One morning, very early, I heard a horseman ride by our 
cabin very fast. He stopped at the little cabin below us where 
Fred and Darius slept. Soon after we had heard the sound of 
hoof beats, my brother Fred knocked urgently on our cabin 
door. I heard father quickly answer the knock and as Fred 
came in the door he said, ““Get up quick, the Apaches are at 
the N-Bar ranch, only fifteen miles away, coming this way, 
and we must get out of here!” 

We got up in a hurry, but our faces were white and our 
hands trembled as we dressed. We looked around the ranch 
for means of escape, but the harness for the two horses father 
drove with the buckboard was away at the Gila ranch and no 
one dared leave to go after it. The next move was to cut off 
the rooster’s head, for Chanticleer could make no sweet music 
to our ears on such a morning. 

It was then suggested that we all go up to the old fort, 
located on a high hill close by. We would build it up as best we 
could, take our ammunition and provisions and stay there. 
We set out as soon as possible for the old fort with as agile 
footsteps as the red-skins could have made. 

We stayed at the old fort two days, keeping at all times a 
sharp look around. At the end of the two days, two cowboys 
driving a herd of cattle put in an appearance. Fred met them 
and told them of the horseman’s story. The cowboys thought 
that we had listened to an unfounded rumor. They said that 
the Apaches were not off the reservation. 

We believed the cowboys’ story and went back to the 
cabins. The boys were soon busy chopping down trees and 
building fences, never stopping to think how far the ring of 
a woodsman’s ax could be heard. 

At the end of another three days Fred saddled up and 
packing another horse, he set out for Kingston to get the mail. 
One day, and the early part of another, slipped by when all 
at once our little valley was full of horsemen, about thirty in 
number. Their panting horses showed how hard they had 
ridden. 
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Fred had met the horsemen after he had traveled part way 
to Kingston for the mail. They told him they were glad to see 
that he was alive, and that they were on their way to see if 
the Browns were still alive, for Geronimo and his braves were 
on the warpath. 

Fred’s eyes streamed with tears of joy that we were alive 
and safe. His lips told us of the deeds of murder, blood-shed, 
and pillage that Geronimo and his painted demons had com- 
mitted. Though greatly perturbed, Fred had thought to bring 
back the harness for the two horses which father drove with 
the buckboard. 

We were almost the last settlers who had not left the 
country for places of safety in the towns. By this time the 
country was full of Indians, and there had been much specu- 
lation as to whether we at the Double Spring Ranch were 
among the missing ones. 

With an old Indian fighter, Mr. Judge Moore, at their 
head, these horsemen had determined to come after us. Uncle 
Sam, also, had his troops scattered around, and, no doubt, if 
those beautiful cavalry horses could have stood the climate, 
Geronimo and his Indians would have been soon rounded up 
and captured. The U.S. Cavalry horses could not follow a trail 
day after day like the native pony, and they soon hobbled and 
numbers of them died, and I think some of the soldiers lost 
their lives. 


“A squadron of cavalry riding slow 
Crosses the plains in search of the foe, 
Which rides ever ahead. 

The red man’s trail may be plain to the eye, 
And hunters may chase as the crow doth fly— 
They will ever be led, 

For the red man rides with lightning speed. 
No rest for rider, no rest for steed— 

Till the hidden lair is won. 

The soldier in chase may tire or fall, 

Worn by the race, or struck by a ball, 
Leaving his work undone.’”—Anonymous 


We soon had our preparations made to leave the Double 
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Spring. The doors and windows of the cabins were boarded 
up and nailed shut. An inscription, “Look Out for Indians” 
was nailed on the door, so that if any lone cowboy or pros- 
pector came that way he would be warned. 

According to orders, the company was to be divided. Part 
of the horsemen were to go ahead, and part were to follow. 
Father and mother, riding in the buckboard, and I on my pony 
were to be in the middle of the two groups of horsemen. No 
one was to shoot unless they saw an Indian. 

I turned for one last look at the beautiful peaceful little 
valley, in whose bosom we had started our home. I whistled 
for Bringer, who for some unaccountable reason could not be 
induced to leave the cabin door. Afterwards, I often won- 
dered if the coyote that used to come out in the open and howl 
so much, knew what became of him. You would have thought 
there was a pack of fifty coyotes when you heard that one 
howl. 

Our first stop after leaving the Double Spring Ranch was 
Indian Springs, five miles from the ranch, where we saw 
moccasin tracks. This place was probably the nearest they 
had come to us on the ranch. We went on through canyons 
and over hills and around rocks with but one thought in our 
minds, and that was to find a place of safety. We rode all day 
long under the turquoise sky and we saw no one. Once we 
ran into a heard of antelope on a mesa, but they were anxious 
to put space between us, and their nimble feet took them off 
in a hurry. 

Just before sunset, we espied a little cabin off the main 
road, to our left. We did not intend to stop here, but the 
leaders of our little band decided to investigate the premises 
and see if there were any signs of Indian work. The signs were 
instantly noticeable. The owner of the little mountain home 
lay dead on his own woodpile. All that was left of any worth 
was his own gun leaning up against a large leafy pine some 
forty yards from the cabin. This was mute evidence that the 
stealthy sneak had come between the man and his only 
defense. 

This man had been the owner of a fine time-piece, a large 
clock. The clock had been torn apart and most thoroughly 
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dissected. The clock had so intrigued the red skin that the 
man’s gun went unnoticed or forgotten. Later we heard of an 
Apache who wore a long string of clock wheels for ear-rings. 

It was determined that the dead man’s name was Papa- 
naugh. The men dug a grave and buried the body. I wish I 
could forget the horror and anguish of that sad funeral. 
Though the Almighty seemed to breathe with us in our 
prayers and fears, we were shocked and terror-stricken by 
the murderous death. 

We would not, dare not, stay there so pushed on up one 
slope and down another until we had crossed the Continental 
Divide. Soon after, we drew rein at the Adobe Ranch to rest, 
as best we could, through the night. The Adobe Ranch was a 
deserted shambles and had been torn all to pieces. 

The moon came up and the night seemed almost as bright 
as the day. An old newspaper was handed to me, and I found 
I could read common print quite readily. The horses munched 
their feed and in the silvery gleam of moonlight we could see 
the landscape for miles around us. The scenery was richly 
colored, picturesque, and magnificent. Soon we saw a fire 
appear on one of the high hills and then another quite a dis- 
tance away. The old Indian fighter told us these were Indian 
signal fires, set by the Indians as a means of communication 
between marauding bands. The wonder of that anxious night 
lives vividly in my memory, as I was most alert. 

Day dawned and we saddled up and took the trail which led 
through Corduroy Canyon. It was thought that if any danger 
was to be faced, it would be in this Canyon. It was said that 
possibly Indians were awaiting us here. It was a likely place 
for an ambush, so the directions were given to ride fast. If 
any shots came our way, our safety would lie in the speed of 
a fast ride. A sense of urgency seemed to hover over us. 

The clatter of the horses hooves on the solid rock of the 
canyon floor and the noise created by the old bake-kettle, 
which had broken loose in the back of the buckboard, and was 
rolling back and forth, back and forth, created a terrific din. 
While the kettle continued to roll back and forth in the back 
of the buckboard, and the buckboard was proceeding at full 
speed ahead, with father holding the reins, a shot rang out! 
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Immediately following the shot, the command, “To the 
Hills, To the Hills for your lives!” was shouted. The mustangs 
in the rear of the group scaled the walls of the canyon up over 
steep rocks where it would seem a man could scarcely climb, 
if on foot. The riders held their guns in their hands ready to 
shoot the instant an Indian was sighted. A saddle girth broke, 
then the pony bucked and off went his rider, sadd'e and all, 
in a heap. The bronc with head up charged away. 

I leaned over and patted my pony’s neck and he replied 
with a low neigh. I reached in my saddle pocket for the little 
six-shooter. My hand did not tremble now as I cocked it, for 
I thought, “I’m in for it, I’ll fight, but I’ll die game—like an 
American girl.” 

This all happened in less time than it takes to tell it, and 
no Indian appeared on the scene. One of our party who had 
ridden very fast and was far ahead, now came riding back in 
a rush, to tell us that his gun was discharged by accident. We 
began to breathe more freely. 

After a hard chase, the men captured the unruly pony 
and gathering the procession together again, we proceeded 
all day without further interruption. 

Away ahead of us, we saw the little mining town of Fair- 
view appear in the distance. The people were waiting for us 
with that open-hearted hospitality which exists in a new 
country. 

(Dear (?) old long-gone-Geronimo, I have always been 
thankful that my scalp never came to rest as an ornament for 
your belt. I have heard that red was your favorite color, and 
my hair was a lively curly red.) 

A nearness of five miles to the Apaches was a plenty, and 
though I have since heard that Geronimo had a change of 
heart, I would not care to play the game of running from the 
Apaches, again. 

I will never forget that just as the sun went down on May 
28, 1885, I slid from my saddle into my brother’s arms with 
such a sense of weariness and complete exhaustion that I 
fainted away. Even so, my brother Darius said, “Nell was the 
grittiest girl in all New Mexico Territory during the Indian 
raid of 1885.” 
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A Tribute to Geronimo 


“The grandest old pagan this continent has produced was 
Geronimo, the Apache, who has at last gone to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds, where he may expect a lot of trouble. In 
all the annals of the human race there is no finer picture of 
a brute. If there is anything in the theory of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, Geronimo must have descended from a Bengal 
Tiger, although that seems hardly fair to the tiger. 

There is nothing admirable from a civilized standpoint 
in the life of this man, but as an exemplification of the powers 
of a human being at his worst, he is an interesting study. He 
played the game to the limit without restrictions and, judged 
from his own standards of ethics, was a success, as the 
bleached bones of thousands of his victims testify. There need 
be no mock heroics over his death. He was a bad man, a worse 
than useless man. A man who could be spared and who ought 
to have been spared about eighty years ago.” 

Philadelphia Enquirer 
~ * + 

The story, “A Ride from Geronimo, the Apache,” was 

written in February 1909, by my mother, Nellie Brown 


Powers. Mother was of Scotch-Irish-English descent and, 
after reading this Tribute, she was moved to put into words 
her own story, which is, to quote mother, ‘As truly and cor- 
rectly written as I could dig it up from the recesses of my 
memory.” 

The old Indian fighter, Mr. Judge Moore, was the oldest 
brother of Carrie Nation. 


Isabel Powers Crutchett 
4827 Lomitas Dr. 


San Diego 16, Calif. 


[A point of view of bygone days. Would that the Redman had 
written too. F.D.R.] 
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PASCUAL OROZCO: CHIHUAHUA REBEL 
Episodes in the Mexican Revolution, 1910-1915 


By PAIGE W. CHRISTIANSEN* 


Before the nature and character of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion can be fully understood, the men, their motives, their 
actions, and their characters must be sorted out, understood, 
and then fitted back into their historical context. To know 
only the major leaders, presidents or presidential candidates, 
or only the major revolutionary plans, is to ignore the very 
essence of the Revolution. This movement, which began in 
1910, is too important to Mexico and all of Latin America to 
rest upon inadequate historical knowledge. The story of 
Pascual Orozco, Jr., storekeeper, mule skinner, freighter, 
general, and bandit, is an example of one man of the Revolu- 
tion who is kuown and yet unknown. Deeply influenced by 
regional factors and by his environment, Orozco became the 
symbol of revolution to many of the people of Chihuahua. 

On the evening of November 19, 1910, in the village of San 
Isidro, Chihuahua, Pascual Orozco pronounced himself in 
rebellion against the government of Porfirio Diaz.! This was 
part of a chain of events that resulted in the crushing of 
federal forces in the state of Chihuahua and finally in the 
collapse of the long Diaz dictatorship. It was also the begin- 
ning of a short but brilliant career for Pascual Orozco, whose 
subsequent actions had a direct bearing on the success and 
fall of Francisco Madero and Victoriano Huerta. The story of 
Orozco is also, in part, the story of Chihuahua during the 
chaotic period from 1910 to 1915. 

A brief background will help set the stage for Orozco’s 
activities. Northern Mexico was the natural theater for stag- 
ing the revolt against Diaz, and Chihuahua was especially 
well suited as the battleground. The proximity of the United 


* Assistant Professor of Humanities, New Mexico Institute of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Socorro, New Mexico. 

1. Juan Gualberto Amaya, Madero y lose auténticos revolutionarios de 1910 (Mexico, 
1948), p. 103 ; Gustavo Casasola, ed., Historia grdfica de la revolucién, 1900-1940 (Mexico, 
n.d.), I, 210, says Orozco pronounced on November 20; Joaquin Marquez Montiel, 8.J., 
Hombres celébres de Chihuahua (Mexico, 1953), pp. 220-222. 
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States border, the presence of a frontier society, the remote- 
ness of the northern states from Mexico City, regional eco- 
nomic interests, and the importance of the main line railroads 
which traversed the north, all played a role in centering revo- 
lutionary activity in this area. Added to these general con- 
siderations was the agitation of the Mexican Liberal Party 
which had resisted Diaz for many years.” 

By 1908, political and economic conditions across northern 
Mexico had reached a critical stage. To further complicate the 
situation a financial crisis and recession in the United States 
reached Chihuahua in June, 1908, causing serious unemploy- 
ment. There followed a number of incidents which were to 
leave the northern border, particularly Chihuahua, in an 
extremely nervous and tense state. On June 19, twenty Mexi- 
cans were arrested at Casas Grandes for a proposed plan to 
seize the Union Mercantile store at Dublan and the Ketelsen 
and Degonau’s store at Casas Grandes. Both establishments 
had substantial quantities of arms and ammunition in stock.* 
The same day arrests were made at Nueva Casas Grandes. 
Among those arrested was Santa Ana Pérez, who had led sev- 
eral attacks on the Palomas, Mexico, customs house in 1893.* 


Nineteen of those arrested were indicted for revolutionary 
activity June 21. The rest, including Pérez, were released.°® 

Three other serious raids took place toward the end of 
June, 1908. One at Villa Viesca in Coahuila, where raiders 
robbed the post office, bank, and express office and fled toward 


2. For general conditions and events leading to the 1910 rebellion see U. S. National 
Archives, Marion Letcher, consul, to W. J. Bryan, Sec. of State, Chihuahua, Mexico, 
October 17, 1913, file No. 812.00/9484, in Bancroft Library Microfilm Collection, 
Cumberland Film. Hereafter microfilmed Ms. from this collection will be cited as 
National Archives with appropriate Ms. information. For a discussion of the whole 
problem of the free zone, free ports, economic conditions, and northern sectionalism see 
Ulises Irigoyen, El problema econdémico de las fronteras Mexicanas (Mexico, 1935), 2 vols., 
passim. For a detailed account of the activities and political ideas of the Flores Magén 
brothers see Myra Ellen Jenkins, ‘“‘Ricardo Flores Magén and the Mexican Liberal Party, 
1900-1922," unpublished Ms., The University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 1953. Some of 
the violence in Chihuahua is described in Charles Kindrick, consul, to William Day, 
Asst. Sec. of State, Cuidad Juarez, Feb. 17, 1898, in U. S. National Archives, Microfilm 
Publications, Consular Dispatches, Ciudad Juaérez, Mexico. Hereafter cited as Microfilm 
Publications with appropriate information. 

3. The Mexican Herald, Mexico City, 1898-1914, daily, June 20, 1908. Hereafter cited 
as Herald. 

4. Ibid., June 20, 1908; Thomas Cattam Romney, The Mormon Colonies in Mezico 
(Salt Lake City, 1938), pp. 310-314. 

5. Herald, June 21, 1908. 
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Torreén. Torreén was placed in a state of emergency and 
1,000 federal troops were placed in the field to pursue the 
raiders.* At Las Vacas, across the border from Del Rio, Texas, 
a group of Mexican rebels, organized and armed in the United 
States, attacked the federal garrison. They immediately re- 
turned to the United States, closely pursued by Mexican 
police.? On June 19, a small band of twenty to forty men made 
an attack at Casas Grandes. This same group attacked Palo- 
mas June 30. There was some evidence that this group was 
organized in the United States since a band of Mexicans was 
reported seen near Columbus, New Mexico, prior to the 
attack.® For the most part these disturbances were not rebel- 
lions but rather protests of hungry and jobless men easily 
persuaded to violence. 

The uprisings or raids of 1908, minor though they were, 
succeeded in stirring up and increasing the general unrest, 
and coupled with the growth of the anti-reelection movement, 
they set the stage for open rebellion in Chihuahua. A cause 
was needed, and a leader. Madero became the symbol and 
inspiration, but real leadership in Chihuahua was to rise from 
among the many men who led local rebellions in November, 
1910. 

The pronouncement of rebellion by Pascual Orozco at San 
Isidro was only one among many such declarations issued in 
Chihuahua on November 19 and 20, 1910, in answer to the call 
of Madero and in the name of the Plan of San Luis Potosi. 
Near San Andrés, Chihuahua, Cerferno Pérez, Francisco 
Villa, and Castulo Herrera declared their rebellion and moved 
to attack San Andrés, a main point on the Mexican North- 
western Railroad. In Parral, Guillermo Baca, Pedro T. Gomez, 
and Miguel Baca Ronquillos, supported by three hundred 
men, temporarily drove federal troops from the city. In Te- 
mosachic, Chihuahua, José la Luz Blanco “pronounced” and 
moved to join Orozco near Ciudad Guerrero, Chihuahua.® 
There were also uprisings near Casas Grandes and Ojinaga. 


6. Ibid., June 26 and 27, 1908. 

7. Ibid., June 28, 1908. 

8. Ibid., July 1, 1908. 

9. Amaya, pp. 105-108; Casasola, I, 213-215; Alfonso Taracena, Mi vida en el 
vertigo de la revolucién Mexicana: anales sinticos (Mexico, 1936), p. 102. 
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For the most part these small isolated groups were unable to 
hold their initial gains, and there was little or no conscious 
co-operation between them. 

To successfully follow the rise of a revolutionary leader in 
Chihuahua it is necessary to return to San Isidro and the 
activities of Pascual Orozco. He did not hold leadership alone 
at the beginning of action in the District of Guerrero, Chihua- 
hua. Don Albino Frias, Sr., claimed equal or predominant 
leadership, which was respected by Orozco. Their first action 
came on November 19, 1910, and was aimed at Mifiaca, Chi- 
huahua, which they captured with ease. Frias was in com- 
mand at Minaca and Orozco second in command. Victor 
Amaya, an eye witness historian to many of the events of 
the 1910 revolution, called Frias “‘the first chief of the revolu- 
tion in Chihuahua.” From Mifaca, the small column counter- 
marched to San Isidro which fell to them on November 20. 
With two minor objectives taken, and their forces growing, 
Frias and Orozco ordered an attack on Ciudad Guerrero. The 
initial assault against this stronger federal garrison was 
repulsed but the rebels surrounded the town and prepared 
for further assaults.'° 

The forces of Castulo Herrera and Francisco Villa uncon- 
sciously aided this campaign. Colonel Yépes, moving from 
Chihuahua City with reinforcements for Ciudad Guerrero, 
was ambushed on November 23 at San Andrés by the forces 
of Herrera and Villa.!! While the federal column was not de- 
stroyed, it was forced to halt its advance on Ciudad Guerrero, 
stopping at Pedernales.!? Villa and Herrera continued toward 
Chihuahua City after their partial success at San Andrés. 
They penetrated as far as Santa Isabel before they were 
turned back and dispersed by General Juan Navarro who was 
moving west with a large force to put an end to revolutionary 
activity in western Chihuahua.” Villa and a few of his men 
hurried across country toward Cuidad Guerrero to join a 
junta of revolutionary leaders suggested by Orozco.'* The 


. Amaya, p. 104, 110; Casasola, I, 210. 
. Casasola, I, 214-215 ; Taracena, p. 102. 
. Casasola, I, 214-215. 
3. Amaya, p. 108. 
. Casasola, I, 213-214. 
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timely independent action of Villa and Herrera at San Andrés 
allowed Frias and Orozco to consolidate their forces for a final 
assault on Ciudad Guerrero. 

Learning of the movements of Navarro, Frias dispatched 
Orozco to Pedernales with a small force to stop or delay the 
federals while pressure was continued on Ciudad Guerrero. 
Orozco set a successful ambush on November 26, and com- 
pletely routed the advance guard of Navarro’s column along 
with the remnants of the federal forces that had been waiting 
at Pedernales for aid.’* Another victory secured, Orozco re- 
turned to Ciudad Guerrero bringing additional supplies cap- 
tured at Pedernales. With the aid of these supplies the rebels 
launched a successful attack against Ciudad Guerrero on 
December 4, 1910.*® 

Following the fall of Ciudad Guerrero, Albino Frias relin- 
quished his leadership in favor of Orozco. Upon taking full 
command of rebel forces in the District of Guerrero, Chihua- 
hua, on December 6, Orozco issued a manifesto to the nation 
in which he dedicated himself and his men to the Madero cause 
and called for the complete overthrow of the Diaz govern- 
ment.'? Orozco’s manifesto was the first formal document 
issued by the revolutionary forces actively fighting against 
the federal army and Mexican police. 

The success of the rebel forces under Frias and Orozco 
had an importance way out of proportion to the amount of 
men and equipment employed. They were not military engage- 
ments between armies, but rather skirmishes between small 
rebel bands and isolated federal detachments. They were, 
however, of major importance for the future of the revolu- 
tion. That they succeeded while other revolutionary activity 
generally failed magnified the importance of Mifiaca, San 
Isidro, Pedernales, and Ciudad Guerrero. Initial success had 
been attained at Parral, San Andrés, Ojinaga, and other spots 
of rebellion in Chihuahua, but in no case were the rebel groups 
able to consolidate their victories. Shortages of arms, ammu- 
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nition, and food supplies quickly caused their collapse. Orozco 
was also faced with serious supply problems after taking 
Ciudad Guerrero, and it is a credit to his ability as a leader 
that he was able to hold his forces together when they had 
little to sustain them in any kind of military action. 

Orozco’s succession to leadership in the District of Gue- 
rrero, coupled with his success against federal troops, drew 
the harassed remnants of other revolutionary bands into his 
camp. Men like Francisco Villa, Castulo Herrera, and José 
la Luz Blanco, along with their followers, came together un- 
der the command of Orozco to form a loose military unit.'® 
The first action of elements of this enlarged command was at 
Cerro Prieto where forces under Orozco and Francisco Salido 
attacked federal troops commanded by General Navarro. The 
fight at Cerro Prieto was the first in which rebel forces could 
be called an army with a chain of command and a predeter- 
mined battle plan, informal though it was. The fight also set 
a precedent: prisoners were not taken alive by either side. 
The battle was lost, but the “army” of Chihuahua retained its 
character and its discipline. The rebels were forced to retire 
to their strongholds around Ciudad Guerrero.'® 

During January, 1911, Orozco, still centering his activities 
around Ciudad Guerrero, met federal troops in several en- 
gagements. They successfully ambushed a federal column at 
Mal Paso January 2, la Luz Blanco co-operating with Orozco 
in this attack.*° On January 7, Orozco attacked a military sup- 
ply train at Mifiaca which was to supply General Navarro, 
who was marching on Ciudad Guerrero. Although this de- 
prived Navarro of needed supplies, Orozco realized that he 
would be unable to maintain his position at Ciudad Guerrero 
and he ordered a retreat into the mountains of western Chi- 
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huahua.”! There Orozco managed to maintain his forces in 
relative safety from attack, and he accumulated a store of 
arms and ammunition which filtered down from Madero’s 
agents in the United States.?* 

The success of the revolution was seriously in doubt 
during the waning weeks of 1910 and January 1911. Most of 
the initial victories by the rebels had been dissipated, and 
federal authorities were confident that the pocket of resist- 
ance in Chihuahua would soon collapse. The small rebel 
successes which had been accomplished were of Orozco’s 
doing. His greatest achievement was that he maintained an 
“army” at all. Madero, in whose name he fought, was still in 
the United States and could see little cause for entering Mex- 
ico as provisional president and symbol of a revolution that 
barely existed. The future success of the revolt was in the 
hands of the ex-storekeeper and freighter, Pascual Orozco, 
who was optimistic and preparing for new assaults on the 
Diaz dictatorship. 

By early January, 1911, Orozco was recognized by most 
observers as the military commander of the revolutionary 
forces in the state of Chihuahua, and the revolution was being 
given a chance in some quarters. In mid-January, Orozco 
had sufficient supplies and circulated rumors that he was 
ready to attack Chihuahua City. This was a feint, and rebel 
forces moved toward Ciudad Juarez.** 

The first rebel attempt to take a major border point, 
always a key part of their strategy, was under way. After 
several skirmishes with federal troops in the mountains of 
northwestern Chihuahua, Orozco decided to split his forces, 
sending one column along the Mexican Northwestern Rail- 
road, the other, under his command, along the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railroad.*® By February 3, Orozco felt that he had suffi- 
cient control of the approaches to Ciudad Juarez and informed 
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the mayor and the foreign consuls that he would begin a bom- 
bardment that afternoon.** Failure of expected reinforce- 
ments caused him to hold off, and on February 5, Colonel 
Rabago and some three hundred men fought their way 
through rebel lines and reinforced the federal garrison. This 
addition to federal strength discouraged Orozco, the more so 
when he heard that additional federal troops were being 
rushed from Chihuahua City. He gave up the attack and re- 
treated south, down the Mexican Central Railroad.?7 On Feb- 
ruary 14, General Navarro with 1,500 troops entered Ciudad 
Juarez.** The first substantial effort of rebel forces to take a 
port of entry had failed, but there was no doubt that a dis- 
ciplined rebel army was operating in Chihuahua. 

The withdrawal of Orozco from Ciudad Juarez placed 
Madero in an awkward position. It was evident that Orozco 
had assembled an army capable of concerted military action. 
There were those among Madero’s advisers who felt he should 
be with the troops in Mexico so he could assume true leader- 
ship in fact as well as in name. There were others who thought 
it would be dangerous to the revolution for Madero to enter 
Mexico until there was more positive evidence of success. The 
former position won out and on receipt of the news of Oroz- 
co’s withdrawal from Ciudad Judrez, Madero apologized to 
Orozco and his men for his absence.**® On February 13, Madero 
entered Mexico at Zaragoza, fifteen miles southeast of Ciudad 
Juarez.*® Orozco and his forces returned to their mountain 
strongholds west of Chihuahua City where they were joined 
by Madero in the latter part of February.*! 

The meeting of Madero and Orozco brought together for 
the first time the symbolic leader of the revolution and the 
active military commander. It was hardly a case of mutual 
admiration. Madero had no knowledge of or appreciation for 
the capabilities of Orozco, and he brought with him a com- 
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plete military staff. It must have been difficult for the two 
men to understand one another due to their different back- 
grounds. Orozco was low born, almost illiterate, crude, and 
capable of extreme brutality, while Madero was a wealthy 
aristocrat, well educated, a mystic, and basically gentle. The 
problem at hand, the defeat of federal forces, became their 
only common ground. 

Madero’s failure to recognize Orozco’s abilities as a leader 
resulted in a temporary split between the two men. Orozco, 
resentful of outside competition for command of rebel forces 
in Chihuahua, had no place for and no desire to use the men 
who Madero offered. 

In late February, Madero, acting on advice of his advisers 
rather than on Orozco’s, determined to attack Casas Grandes, 
a federal strongpoint on the Mexican Northwestern Railroad. 
Orozco was left out of this action and remained in the District 
of Guerrero, though some of his men saw action at Casas 
Grandes. There were notable critics of the decision to attack 
Casas Grandes. Abraham Gonzales, leader of the anti-reelec- 
tion party in Chihuahua, and active in securing arms in the 
United States, and Francisco Villa, felt that more would be 
accomplished by capturing a border point, preferably Ciudad 
Juarez or Ojinaga. Casas Grandes, even if taken, could serve 
no useful purpose.*? Madero was firm, however, and the at- 
tack on Casas Grandes began March 5. What followed was 
the most decisive defeat and slaughter suffered by the rebels 
during the revolution.** 

Madero, realizing after the disaster at Casas Grandes that 
his best chance for success was with Orozco and his men, re- 
turned to the south and joined Orozco at Bustillos.** For a 
time the two cooperated, and put into operation a plan to 
take a border point. Slowly rebel forces moved north toward 
Ciudad Juarez and Ojinaga. By early April they succeeded 
in gaining control of the Mexican Central and the Northwest- 
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ern railroads, thereby cutting off Ciudad Juadrez.*° On April 
19, Madero demanded the surrender of the city.*® 

From April 19 to May 7 a truce prevailed while peace 
talks were carried on. The talks failed, for rebel leaders re- 
fused to lay down their arms until Diaz resigned from the 
presidency. The work of the peace commission broke down 
and the talks ended May 7. 

During the course of the truce, the military situation grew 
tense. Orozco and Villa, restless at the delays, wanted to at- 
tack while they still held a military advantage. Friction had 
also developed between rebel and federal soldiers who, under 
the strain of the long period of inaction, were constantly 
harassing one another with insults.*? The two chieftains and 
their men were only held in check by the persuasive abilities 
of Madero. 

Even with the collapse of negotiations on May 7, Madero 
was fearful of pushing the attack on Ciudad Juarez. Interna- 
tional complications were almost certain to arise out of a 
military action so close to the American border. In a state- 
ment issued May 7, Madero indicated that rebel forces would 
be withdrawn from Ciudad Juarez and moved south in a 
march on Mexico City.** 

Orozco and his men were not so fearful of the nearness of 
the American border. On May 8, scattered elements of the 
rebel army began to advance on Ciudad Juarez, triggering 
a general assault. Evidence does not indicate whether the 
attack was ordered by Orozco or Villa, or was spontaneous. 
Once under way there was little Madero could do but give his 
approval. By the afternoon of May 10, rebel forces had occu- 
pied all of the city and General Navarro surrendered the 
federal garrison.*® 

Friction developed between Madero and his military 
leaders over the disposition of the federal commander, Juan 
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Navarro. Orozco and Villa wanted him executed immediately. 
They remembered the fate of rebel prisoners at Cerro Prieto 
and wanted revenge. Madero, not wishing unnecessary blood- 
shed or unfavorable publicity, personally escorted Navarro 
to safety across the international boundary. 

On May 11, Madero named his provisional cabinet which 
brought on a serious mutiny. The fact that he named Venusti- 
ano Carranza Minister of War enraged Orozco who felt he 
had earned the appointment. This, coupled with the escape 
of Navarro and the resentment which had been present since 
Madero’s entry into Mexico, prompted Orozco to deal harshly 
with Madero. Orozco, Villa, and a hundred men went to Ma- 
dero’s quarters. During the argument that followed, Orozco 
was only restrained with difficulty from shooting men who 
came to the defense of Madero, and for a i‘me the Provisional 
President himself was in great danger.*® He talked Orozcc 
out of the worst of his anger and the matter was patched up. 
However, the deep resentment and distrust that had devel- 
oped between the two men was firmly established. 

The capture of Ciudad Juarez proved to be the key victory 
in the revolt against Diaz and his government. It placed the 
federal troops at Ojinaga and Agua Prieta in an impossible 
position, forcing them to give up these border points to rebel 
forces.*! Federal power in northern Chihuahua was broken, 
and the highly touted armies of Diaz began to collapse 
throughout Mexico. The army Diaz had depended upon was 
honeycombed with graft, its generals were senile, its rank 
and file had been drawn from the prisons and slums, and it 
proved of little value in most of its operations. 

The first phase of the Mexican revolution was nearing its 
end. On May 15, a meeting of the peace commission began 
and on May 17, an armistice was agreed upon. That same day 
Diaz agreed to resign by the end of the month; he signed his 
resignation on May 25, and went into exile in Europe. The 
revolution had succeeded. 

Orozco’s contribution to the downfall of Diaz cannot be 
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underestimated. It was his leadership and refusal to give up 
in the face of what looked like certain failure that finally gave 
unity and purpose to the rebels of Chihuahua. The combina- 
tion of an idealistic and outspoken Madero, and the leader- 
ship and fighting abilities of Orozco spelled success for the 
revolution. To give all of the credit to Madero is to com- 
pletely overlook a large segment of Mexican history of that 
period. A number of men in many parts of Mexico brought 
down the Diaz regime and Orozco in Chihuahua ranks among 
the most important. Joaquin Marquez Montiel, 8.J., Chihua- 
hua historian, said about Orozco, 


“This revolutionary military jefe was the first to raise in arms 
against the Porfirian dictatorship and one of the principal fac- 
tors in the triumph of the Maderista revolution.’’4? 


The period from the fall of Ciudad Juarez to March, 1912, 
was a time of resentment and dissatisfaction for Pascual 
Orozco. The wealth and power he had anticipated as his re- 
ward for service in the revolution never materialized to a de- 
gree acceptable to him. His unrest was fed by anti-Madero 
elements within the state of Chihuahua. The wealthy groups 


who earlier would not have associated with such a peon up- 
start saw in Orozco a possible tool against Madero. This ele- 
ment included the Church, which hated Madero, the cientifi- 
cos who had been the brains of the later Diaz period, all the 
wealth and power of the Terrazas family, and the political 
cunnings of Enrique Creel.** To succeed against Madero this 
group needed a “stalking horse,” someone who had demon- 
strated leadership ability and could count on the support of a 
broad base of the population. Orozco, as a result of his con- 
nection with the revolution of 1910 was, in popular fancy, a 
great hero, and the victorious ending of the revolution in the 
interest of his party left him as the man of the hour in the 
state. Nor was he unambitious. He passed every test and be- 
came the man of the reactionary elements in Chihuahua. 
During the closing months of 1911, plots against the 
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Madero government were in evidence all over Mexico. In No- 
vember, 1911, Pernardo Reyes, Emilio Vasquez Gémez, and 
Emiliano Zapata plotted a revolt. The Plan of Ayala, which 
supported the revolt, recognized Orozco as chief of the revo- 
lution if he would accept. Article three of the Plan said: “‘Gen- 
eral Pascual Orozco, second in command to Francisco Ma- 
dero, is recognized chief of the Revolucién Libertadora, and 
in case that he does not accept this office, General Don Emili- 
ano Zapata is recognized as chief of the revolution.’’** Fed- 
eral authorities used this article plus personal correspondence 
they claimed to have intercepted to implicate Orozco in the 
revolt.** Orozco, planning his own rebellion, with hacendado 
backing, publicly disassociated himself with the November 
revolt.*® The Zapata-Reyes-Vasquez G6mez movement failed 
from lack of support. Reyes was arrested, Vasquez Gémez 
fled to the United States and plotted further revolutionary ac- 
tion, and Zapata continued his guerrilla activity in the south. 

In the final months of 1911, and in January, 1912, Orozco 
nominally remained loyal to the Madero government. In De- 
cember, as commander of the state militia, he took the field 
against rebel forces supporting Vasquez G6mez.*? On Janu- 
ary 20, 1912, Orozco was in Mexico City and conferred with 
Madero. Rumors circulated at this time that Orozco was to 
be sent to Morelos to put down the Zapata revolt, but these 
were quickly dispelled by Madero.** When he returned to 
Chihuahua, Orozco resigned the commission as commander 
of the state militia and indicated he was retiring to private 
life to work for an American mining company guarding ore 
shipments.*® Later events showed this to be a neat bit of 
propaganda. 
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Revolutionary sentiments were again strong in February, 
1912. On February 1, the federal garrison at Ciudad Juarez 
mutinied and declared for Emilio Vasquez Gémez.*° The agi- 
tation of Vasquez Gomez from the United States and the 
inability of Madero to pacify the country gave considerable 
support to the revolt. Orozco and his backers were unpre- 
pared for their move and were dismayed when the Vasquez 
Gémez affair gained momentum. The hacendado group had 
not yet collected the necessary arms, ammunition, or money 
needed for a successful revolutionary enterprise. Orozco was 
sent immediately to Ciudad Juarez and was able to quiet the 
mutiny. On February 4, the mutineers were sent to Chihua- 
hua City.®! Orozco temporized by making terms with the lead- 
ers of the mutiny, and troops which were moved from Ciudad 
Juarez to Chihuahua City were to be an important factor a 
month later when the Orozco-hacendado coalition was ready 
to move. 

All through February, Orozco hesitated while minor up- 
risings occurred at numerous points in Chihuahua in favor 
of Vasquez Gémez. On February 18, leaders of the Vasquez 
Gémez movement tried to force Orozco into committing him- 
self and his backers by proclaiming him General-in-Chief of 
the rebel forces in Chihuahua.*” Orozco still hesitated, and as 
late as February 24, Abraham Gonzales, Governor of Chi- 
huahua, declared Orozco loyal to the government.®** By March, 
however, the Vasquez Gémez rebellion had gained such head- 
way that there was danger that Orozco and his supporters 
would not be able to control it. 

On March 3, 1912, Orozco took the final step and declared 
himself against the Madero government, accepting the previ- 
ously offered position as General-in-Chief of the Chihuahua 
rebels. Supporters of Vasquez Gémez and Orozco, within the 
state government, took over the state legislature and many of 
the state offices. Francisco Villa, remaining loyal to Madero, 
led federal troops against Chihuahua City in hopes of restor- 
ing the state government to Madero men. Orozco, supported 
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by the mutineers from Ciudad Juarez, successfully defended 
the state capital, driving Villa into the western part of the 
state. 

Orozco’s defection brought on the customary revolution- 
ary plan. The plan was issued on March 25 as the Pacto de la 
Empacadora (Plan Orozquista).5+ It was more a personal 
condemnation of Madero than a plan of revolution. It made 
few specific charges against the Madero government and of- 
fered little in the way of a reform program. 

Orozco and his backers hoped their call for revolution 
would quickly gain support in other northern states. Soon 
after issuance of the Plan Orozquista, Chihuahua was de- 
clared seceded from the Mexican republic and an invitation 
was issued to other Mexican states to unite with Chihuahua 
to overthrow Madero. None responded however, and Chi- 
huahua carried on the fight alone. 

The Madero government found itself defenseless. In office 
only a short time, it had indifferently organized the affairs 
of state and was hampered by inexperienced personnel. Its 
army was entirely disorganized, the old Diaz organization 
had not been rehabilitated and no new levies had been made. 
The most powerful military elements that remained of the 
rebel forces that had overthrown Diaz were mostly in the 
hands of Orozco in Chihuahua. 

Orozco moved quickly to carry out his plan. He brought 
together nearly five thousand men and jeeringly called upon 
Madero to resign and save his country more bloodshed.® The 
government sent against the rebels most of its available 
strength, some 1,600 men. They were commanded by General 
José Gonzales Salas who had resigned as the Minister of War 
in Madero’s cabinet to lead the federal army in the north.** 

A critical battle for control of Chihuahua developed early 
in March around Torreén, an important rail center, where 
Salas had concentrated his troops.5? Rebel forces, moving 
south from Chihuahua City along the main line of the Mexi- 
can Central Railroad, made contact with federal outposts on 
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March 23, 1912, at Rellano, about one hundred miles north- 
west of Torreén.®* On subsequent days the rebels advanced 
south to Escalon and Corralitos. By March 27, the rebels were 
completely victorious.®® This series of victories plus success- 
ful operations in the northern part of the state gave Orozco 
control of Chihuahua.” 

Although the revolution looked as though it would cer- 
tainly succeed, the rebels were not to have it so easy. The 
federal army had been defeated and scattered, and the road 
to Mexico City was open and undefended. Panic gripped the 
capital at the prospect of a rebel advance. A decision made in 
Washington, D. C., however, was to spell disaster for the rebel 
cause. On March 13, 1912, the United States government 
placed an embargo on all arms shipments to Mexico.*! This 
cut off the rebel source of arms and ammunition and made it 
difficult, if not impossible, for Orozco to quickly re-supply his 
army. Orozco defended his failure to follow up his victory on 
the basis of an arms shortage. The United States arms em- 
bargo brought on bitter denunciation by the rebels. Indeed, 
the Orozco rebellion was characterized throughout by great 
hostility towards the United States and towards its citizens 
who resided within territory held by the rebels.*” 

In early April, Madero prepared a second army to send 
against Orozco. The command of operations in the north was 
given to Victoriano Huerta who was given a free hand in or- 
ganizing the force and assembled an army of about 8,000 
men. These began to move north to Torreén on April 10. A 
month later Huerta was ready to begin operations against 
Orozco’s forces. 

Early in May a major split appeared among the leaders 
of the rebellion. Emilio Vasquez Gémez entered Mexico at 
Ciudad Juarez on May 3, and on the following day declared 
himself Provisional President and leader of the revolution.** 
Orozco refused to recognize the provisional government es- 
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tablished and went so far as to have Vasquez G6mez arrested 
and later expelled from Mexico.® Orozco and his backers 
were now in complete control, but they were to find that the 
treatment of Vasquez G6mez and the very apparent reaction- 
ary course of the revolution would soon alienate all but the 
staunchest of Orozco’s followers. 

In the meantime, Huerta launched a series of attacks that 
gradually forced the rebels north and would eventually de- 
stroy them as an effective army. Orozco was still short of sup- 
plies and his forces faced a numerically superior foe. Also, 
his break with Vasquez Gémez had lowered the morale of 
many of his followers who had earlier supported the deposed 
presidential aspirant. On May 10, 1912, fighting broke out at 
Conejos, about forty miles northwest of Torreén on the Mex- 
ican Central Railroad, which resulted in a victory for 
Huerta. Federal troops continued to advance along the rail- 
road and on May 22 and 23 fought a pitched battle at Rellano 
and again defeated the rebels.*7 From Rellano, Orozco re- 
treated north to Bachimba, destroying the railroad as he 
went. It took Huerta’s work crews and army until July 3 to 
repair the rails and to move into position for an assault on 
Orozco’s defenses. The battle of Bachimba was fought on 
July 3; and on July 4, Orozco’s forces were in full retreat 
toward Chihuahua City. The revolutionary forces were dis- 
banded as an organized army on July 7, when Huerta reached 
Chihuahua City. 

When he disbanded his army Orozco gave orders for gue- 
rrilla warfare.** He admitted defeat but was determined to 
continue fighting. On July 12, he delivered a final diatribe 
against Madero through the newspapers. It was a weak ef- 
fort to gain sympathy and support, and it failed.®” 

Huerta established his headquarters at Chihuahua City 
but made little effort to stop the guerrilla bands that ravaged 
the country. Orozco made his headquarters at Ciudad Juarez. 
There is some evidence that the federal armies in the north 
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were not wholly unsympathetic to the rebel cause, and that 
Orozco and Huerta were in touch and knew of each other’s 
plans. It is not surprising that Huerta, allied by almost life 
long association and community of interest with Diaz, should 
be a foe of the new regime in Mexico City. There was much 
talk in Chihuahua among the army people that General 
Huerta was planning to turn against Madero. Whether or 
not it was true that he was plotting such a revolt at this time, 
it was true that he was inactive in suppressing completely the 
Orozco rebellion, though all means possible had been placed 
at his command. His facilities even included two airplanes 
along with trained pilots and mechanics. The planes were 
never taken from their hangars.” 

Orozco retained control of Ciudad Juérez without serious 
interference from Huerta and continued his fight against 
Madero. The biggest threat he was able to bring against the 
Madero government was the persecution of foreigners and 
their property. He issued orders that all foreigners must give 
up their arms or join his revolution, and he withdrew all 
guarantees for the protection of foreign interests.71 These 
moves had little effect, for Orozco’s power had waned and he 
controlled only a small territory. On August 16, 1912, Orozco 
abandoned Ciudad Juarez.” 

The series of military defeats between May 10, 1912, and 
the abandonment of Ciudad Juarez caused major dissension 
in the ranks of Orozco’s followers and dissatisfaction on the 
part of his backers. On July 10, there was a movement to 
depose Orozco as revolutionary leader in favor of Vasquez 
Gémez and David de la Fuente.” De la Fuente was to take 
over as military commander and Vasquez Gémez as political 
leader.7* On July 17, Antonio Rojas demanded that Orozco 
give up the funds he had accumulated during the revolution 
and also relinquish leadership of the movement.” The 
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Church, the cievtificos, and many of the hacendados of Chi- 
huahua had abandoned Orozco in July when it was obvious 
that Huerta was going to defeat him. By late July much of 
his army had deserted and leadership of the main revolution- 
ary forces in Chihuahua passed into other hands.*® 

Orozco’s activities during the last half of 1912 were con- 
fined to small guerrilla raids and spiteful reprisals against 
foreigners, particularly United States nationals. On Septem- 
ber 13, 1912, he captured Ojinaga which remained his head- 
quarters until January, 1913.77 Here again the position of 
the federal armies in Chihuahua was shown. Orozco, during 
these last months of 1912, had only about 800 poorly armed, 
untrained men, and these were fast dwindling, yet he was 
able to hold Ojinaga and to pillage northern Chihuahua with 
little interference from federal troops.** In January, 1913, 
his army all but gone, Orozco gave up his fight and entered 
the United States. He was apparently aware, however, that a 
bigger revolution was near at hand. 

On January 25, 1913, Orozco, in exile in the United States, 
published a formal statement again calling for the resigna- 
tion of Madero. The statement also suggested a provisional 
government: President, Jerénimo Trevifio; Foreign Minis- 
ter, Francisco de la Barra; Treasury, Toribio Esquivel Obre- 
g6n; Communications, Felix Diaz; Public Instruction, Fran- 
cisco Vasquez G6émez. The statement closed “Pascual Orozco 
declines any benefit.” ** This was the final gesture of Orozco’s 
revolution against Madero. In February the Reyes-Felix Diaz 
revolt took precedence, and on February 15, Orozco declared 
himself for that group.*® 

Orozco’s rebellion in Chihuahua, though unsuccessful, did 
much to bring down the Madero government. To accomplish 
stability and consolidate his government, Madero needed 
peace and money. In July, 1911, the Mexican Treasury had a 
surplus of 63,000,000 pesos.*' A large portion of this disap- 
peared to support federal forces in Chihuahua. Disturbances 
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in all parts of Mexico told heavily on the central government, 
but Chihuahua became the focus of effort. Lack of funds made 
it impossible for Madero to put into effect the demands for 
reform, and dissatisfaction with his inability to deal with 
rebellion cost him support and made him vulnerable to the 
machinations of Huerta, Reyes and Felix Diaz. Although 
Orozco had no personal part in the coup d’etat which brought 
Huerta to power, it can be said that Huerta inherited Orozco’s 
revolution and did in another way what Orozco could not ac- 
complish on his own. The same elements that had supported 
Orozco in 1912 backed Huerta. 

The ascendancy of Huerta brought Orozco scurrying back 
to Mexico. He was met by Huerta and, after the customary 
abrazos, Huerta appointed Orozco as a brigadier-general in 
the Mexican army for his service to his country in trying to 
overthrow Madero.*? Huerta, following his “‘election,” issued 
an invitation to all the state leaders to support his govern- 
ment. In the north the invitation was rejected by most men 
when it became known that Carranza intended to oppose 
Huerta. Orozco was among the few who accepted. The Ca- 
rranza forces revolted. 

Orozco became the workhorse among Huerta’s generals in 
northern Mexico. From July, 1913, until the fall of Huerta a 
year later, Orozco was the most persistent in fighting the 
rebel advance. Though a federal commander, his troops were 
usually irregulars, made up of his personal followers who had 
remained loyal to him since 1910. Federal strongholds were 
at Chihuahua City, Ciudad Juarez, Ojinaga and Torreén. 
The rebel army was concentrated in southern Chihuahua and 
was commanded by Orozco’s one time aide, Francisco Villa. 
Until October, 1913, neither force was able to gain any real 
advantage. 

Late in 1913, Villa began operations to clear Chihuahua 
of federal troops. In October he broke federal power at 
Torreé6n which severed the last connection between the Mex- 
ican capital and the federal forces in Chihuahua. Villa’s next 
objective became Chihuahua City, but Orozco and his irregu- 
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lars proved the balance of power and Villa was repulsed by 
the federal troops. Rather than return south, Villa by-passed 
Chihuahua City and on November 15 succeeded in taking 
Ciudad Juarez. Villa began an advance south November 24, 
capturing Tierra Blanca. Orozco moved out of Chihuahua 
City to halt the rebel advance, but was driven back.** With the 
rebels controlling the railroads both north and south, federal 
forces abandoned Chihuahua City on December 3.** Orozco’s 
forces and those from Chihuahua City retreated to Ojinaga.® 
Villa closely pursued the federals to Ojinaga, and on January 
10, 1914, drove them into the United States. Most of the offi- 
cers and men were interned, but Orozco escaped and soon 
organized another command to fight the rebels in northern 
Mexico.*® 

During the first six months of 1914 Orozco’s activities 
were difficult to trace, for he was constantly on the move. 
Being thoroughly familiar with the border, he slipped in and 
out of Mexico at will. He is known to have lived for months 
within a short distance of El Paso, Texas. In May he showed 
up briefly in Los Angeles where he tried to recruit men and 
supplies for the Huerta cause. He fled Los Angeles when a 
warrant was issued for his arrest on a charge of violating 
United States neutrality laws.*? In June Orozco was back in 
Mexico in command of 4,000 irregulars; his orders were to 
support the federal garrison at Zacatecas. The Carranza 
rebels soundly defeated the federal garrison. Orozco, not 
wanting to risk his small force in the fight, retreated to Sole- 
dad where the rebel cavalry caught up with and surrounded 
him.** He escaped their trap and in late June joined other 
Huerta leaders at San Luis Potosi where they declared them- 
selves separated from the control of the regular army but at 
the same time pledged that they would continue to fight the 
Constitutional Army led by Carranza.*® 
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By July it was evident the Huerta regime was fast com- 
ing to an end. Rebel forces under Carranza were closing on 
Mexico City, Villa had all but complete control in the north. 
On July 15, 1914, Huerta gave up and left the country, going 
to Spain. 

Orozco, without waiting for a Carranza government to 
come into full control, started a counter-revolution. His chief 
aide was Francisco Cardenas, the officer who had commanded 
the guard that had custody of Madero when he was mur- 
dered.*® The counter-revolution was never to be a serious 
threat to either Villa or Carranza, who themselves split in 
1914 and were fighting each other. Orozco’s activities were 
confined to minor clashes with Villa forces in northern Mex- 
ico. He moved freely across the border and was wanted by 
Villa in Mexico and authorities in the United States. In De- 
cember, Orozco appeared for a short time in New York City, 
seeking arms and financial aid for his fight against Carranza 
and Villa.*! 

While Orozco was carrying on his lone fight, Huerta had 
returned from exile in Spain and was in the United States 
plotting his return to power. He and Orozco joined forces and 
on June 27, 1915, met at Newman, New Mexico, near E] Paso. 
They were immediately arrested by American immigration 
officers for violation of United States neutrality laws. Appar- 
ently Orozco and Huerta planned to cross the border where 
loyal forces were waiting to revolt. It was also reported that 
a substantial quantity of arms was waiting for the rebels in 
a warehouse in E] Paso.*? 

This was not to be the end of Orozco’s activities, but it 
was the finish of Huerta. On July 2, Orozco jumped his bail 
of $7,500 and entered Mexico. Huerta was arrested before 
he could do likewise and was held in an E] Paso jail.** A short 
time later Huerta was killed by another prisoner while still 
in jail. 

During the remainder of July and in August, 1915, Orozco 
and a few loyal followers operated along the border trying to 
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gather an army, but with little success. To support them- 
selves they raided ranches on both sides of the border. On 
August 31, Orozco raided the Dick Love Ranch in the Big 
Bend district of Texas. A posse of civilians, United States 
customs officials, and members of the 13th United States Cav- 
alry were close at hand and took his trail. In the Green River 
Canyon of the High Lonesome Mountains near Hillsburg, 
Texas, Pascual Orozco and four of his companions were killed 
in a running fight.** Orozco had fallen a long way since his 
triumphant entry into Chihuahua City as general of the revo- 
lutionary army that had beaten Diaz in 1911. 

Orozco was an opportunist; the satisfaction of his ambi- 
tions for wealth and prestige determined his loyalties. He 
thrived on the brutality, lawlessness, and coarseness of gue- 
rrilla fighting. For all his shortcomings his appeal to the peo- 
ple of Chihuahua was remarkable. Even in defeat, disgraced 
in the eyes of most Mexicans, and declared a bandit by two na- 
tions, Orozco was still able to raise an army in Chihuahua 
with relative ease. In the annals of Chihuahua history he re- 
mains a hero to this day, particularly for his part in the over- 
throw of Diaz. 

His services to the revolution in 1910-1911, when the Diaz 
forces were defeated, were second only to those of Madero, 
and perhaps in some respects he takes precedence over the 
“Apostle of the Revolution.” The remaining years of his life 
are not so deserving of praise. After the fall of Diaz, Orozco’s 
name and abilities became permanently associated with all 
the elements in Mexico that stood for the old tyranny and 
the old ways of doing things. Until the day he died he kept the 
northern states, and particularly Chihuahua, in a state of 
turmoil. Forces that were eventually welded to crush him and 
others like him were also strong enough to bring a degree of 
stability and sanity to the Mexican nation. The leaders of this 
new force emerged the victors over the more reactionary and 
anti-revolution elements. 

In all parts of Mexico in 1910 men like Pascual Orozco 
burst suddenly upon the Mexican scene. The chance for lead- 
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ership, recognition, and even wealth was there for the strong 
to take. It was a period of particular brutality and inhuman- 
ity. To survive the rigors of leadership a man had to be cast 
in the pattern of an Orozco or a Villa or a Zapata. It was not 
until the Mexican nation was exhausted and prostrate that 
any semblance of order or of law developed. 

Until the many state and local leaders who participated 
in the great rebellion, from 1910 to 1917, are sorted out and 
analyzed, our knowledge of the Mexican movement will be 
inadequate and faulty. The Mexican Constitution of 1917, 
which has had such an important impact upon the constitu- 
tional development of all of the Latin American countries, 
was a direct outgrowth of the Diaz dictatorship and the cha- 
otic six years that followed his fall. The developing revolu- 
tion with all of its ramifications also grew out of the anarchy 
and bloodshed that swept Mexico from 1910 to 1917. It is 
essential that the basic elements that went into the making 
of Mexican history during these six or seven years be under- 
stood. The activities of Pascual Orozco, Jr., and his Chihua- 
hua rebels were but one link in that chain of events. 
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BRITISH INVESTMENT AND THE AMERICAN 
MINING FRONTIER, 1860-1914 


By CLARK C. SPENCE* 


ee NGLAND is a lake of money, bank full and running over.” 
So wrote the San Francisco editor of the Mining and 
Scientific Press in 1895.1 Many fellow Americans were in- 
clined to agree and undoubtedly the relatively heavy invest- 
ments of British capital that had already splashed over into 
the West had much to do with creating this attitude. Although 
the pound sterling was attracted to many types of enterprises 
—vineyards, railroads, and ranching among others—be- 
tween 1860 and 1914 at least 584 joint-stock companies, with 
a total nominal capitalization of not less than £81,185,000, 
were registered with the Board of Trade in Great Britain to 
engage in mining or milling activities in the intermountan 
West and Southwest, exclusive of the Pacific Coast proper. 
Of these, probably not more than 329, capitalized at about 
£46,000,000, ever raised funds and actually commenced oper- 
ations. Of the total, at least 79, representing nominal capital 
of £10,997,200, were formed to work property in Arizona and 
New Mexico, although about 20 per cent of this number never 
became operational, even for a limited period of time. 

Such figures must be approached gingerly. Often the gap 
between nominal and actual capital was a wide one. The 
British public might fail to respond, with the result that 
part of the nominal capital remained unsubscribed; large 
blocks of shares might be granted fully paid to vendors in 
full or partial payment for property ; sometimes non-British 
shareholders—American or Continental—accounted for a 
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proportion of the subscribed capital.’ Certainly the heavy 
expenses of floating a joint-stock company in London or Edin- 
burgh might absorb a sizable amount of the original assets. 
In one extreme instance, for example, approximately £120,- 
000 ($600,000) was spent in organizing and sustaining a sin- 
gle Anglo-Utah concern during its early months of activity.* 

On the other hand, these general figures—and, indeed, 
this paper—are concerned with only part of the story of Brit- 
ish investment in western mines. Undoubtedly much capital 
cannot be pinpointed. Until late in the century English rec- 
ords gave no indication of additional capital raised through 
mortgage indebtedness. Thus, while in mid-1888 the Arizona 
Copper Company, Ltd., listed a nominal capital of only £715,- 
000, it had issued £266,000 worth of unrecorded debentures 
through a kindred firm in order to meet its obligations and 
to conduct operations.® The picture is further complicated by 
indeterminable amounts invested through unincorporated 
partnerships or friendly societies and, more importantly, 
through American companies. Of the latter, like the Seven 
Stars Gold Mining Company or the White Hills Mining and 
Milling Company (both in Arizona) ,* there were many. They 
hawked their shares or bonds on the British market and 
sometimes worked extensively in the West, but few have left 
behind them records to indicate how many shares were held 
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in English hands. In any event, because of the imponderables, 
any attempt at quantitative analysis falls far short of its 
mark. 

But whatever its extent and through whatever its media, 
the flow of investment into western mines was but part of a 
much broader movement of British capital into all corners of 
the mineral world, ranging from Aruba to the Yukon, from 
Coolgardie to Zanzibar. The American West was not pe- 
culiarly favored; competing with other regions it received 
only a fraction of British overseas capital. In 1890 only 17.1 
per cent of all new capital offered by mining concerns regis- 
tered in England was destined for any part of the United 
States ; probably about 3.5 per cent of similar capital offered 
in 1900 was earmarked specifically for the American West.’ 
And British investments made up only a small portion of the 
total capital that developed western mineral industries. Frag- 
mentary figures show that in 1895, for example, British joint- 
stock capital represented about 1.5 per cent of all new capital 
nominally registered for Colorado mines in that year.® 

After a brief and unhappy experience in California dur- 
ing the 1850’s, English investments were not especially no- 
ticeable in western mines until after 1870. The confusion and 
uncertainty fostered by the Civil War acted as a deterrent, 
as did the condition of the mineral industry itself. Depression 
struck in the mid-sixties, as Eastern companies succumbed 
to “process mania” and installed fantastic new contraptions 
for “frying, roasting or stewing precious ores” which had 
been devised by so-called “experts” who knew “as little about 
practical milling as the lunatic in Swift did about extracting 
sunbeams from cucumbers.”® The resulting costly and spec- 
tacular failures by many American firms could not help but 
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leave the British public cool to western investment schemes. 

Moreover, British capital had a tendency to lag until some 
semblance of “civilization” became apparent in the West. It 
tended to move more readily, for example, into regions where 
the Indians provided the least trouble and where railroads 
were early available. Thus Nevada, Colorado, and Utah were 
favored with overseas capital at an earlier date than Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, and Arizona. From 1860 to 1873 there 
were thirty-three British concerns organized to operate 
mines in Nevada, twenty-two for Colorado, but only three 
for Arizona and none for New Mexico. 

In general the decade of the sixties brought only limited 
British investment (actually sixteen companies, with a total 
capitalization of £1,525,000), but the stage was being set for 
a more substantial flow. English company laws had by 1862 
simplified the organization of the joint-stock company and 
had added limited liability to its advantage. At the same time, 
a generally prosperous investing public was being brought in 
contact with western opportunities. Innumerable British 
travelers bent on sport or adventure carried home tales of 
mineral riches in the Rockies or beyond; thousands of Brit- 
ish emigrants in the West retained family or business ties 
abroad ; English or Cornish experts sent to inspect or manage 
American mines undoubtedly served as important links. Se- 
lected ores shipped to international exhibitions or to Swansea 
or Liverpool to take advantage of superior refining methods 
gave mute if misleading testimony of western wealth.’® And 
all the while, by newspaper and periodical, by pamphlet, 
broadside, and prospectus, promoters constantly kept “op- 
portunity” before the British public." 

In the early 1870’s came a speculative flurry which fo- 
cused attention sharply on Colorado, Nevada, and Utah. In 
spite of momentary scares emanating from the confusion of 
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the Franco-Prussian War and the Alabama claims question,'” 
the year 1871 produced a bumper crop of Anglo-American 
mining companies—a total of thirty-four, capitalized nom- 
inally at £4,550,000, of which twenty, with a capital of 
£3,211,000, actually operated. The boom leveled out in 1872 
and 1873, then fell off sharply as the cold wind of depression 
swept across the West, chilling the ardor of the investor and 
leaving in its wake a mass of corporate wreckage.’ At pre- 
cisely the same time English faith was being severely shaken 
by exposures relating to the Emma Silver Mining Company, 
Ltd., a concern whose name to the average Englishman be- 
came synonymous with Yankee skulduggery. Partly because 
of promotional support given by the American minister in 
London, British investors had succumbed to the wiles of the 
seductive Emma and had plunged £1,000,000 into this Utah 
endeavor, only to discover—too late—that the property was 
worked out.'* This revelation brought not only Utah, but the 
entire West into disrepute, as a combination of elements— 
depression and distrust—brought lean years of investments. 
Only fifteen new Anglo-western concerns (one of them in 
Arizona) came into active existence during the seven years 
from 1873 to 1880, and their total capital was only £1,546,000 
—about forty-eight per cent of the total for the single year 
1871. 

Stiff competition from the booming new Indian fields and 
a mild financial crisis in 1878 did nothing to relieve the situa- 
tion, but except for a sharp downward trend in 1880 and 
again in 1885, the eighties brought a general increase, the 
year 1886 being the best since 1871; 1887 and 1888 were the 
two peak years of the entire period, for at least thirty com- 
panies (six of them in Arizona) with a total nominal capital 
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of £7,582,500 were formed and commenced operations in 
those two years. Concentration was primarily in Colorado, 
with Nevada, Idaho, and Arizona trailing. Utah by this time 
was no longer a contender. 

Despite a near panic in 1890 when the Barings crashed, 
the level of investment remained high until 1892; then a fall 
in metal prices and another international financial dislocation 
were to cause the flow to ebb momentarily. British concerns 
throughout the West were hard hit and often never recov- 
ered. A few prospered, most muddled along, many—includ- 
ing the wicked Emma—liquidated their American interests 
and reinvested in gold mines abroad.” But new capital was 
attracted again after 1894, although the pre-depression level 
was never again reached. The predicted Cripple Creek boom, 
with a “Colorado sideshow” supplementing the “Kaffir cir- 
cus” did not materialize in England.'* Perhaps the Venezuela 
boundary scare was in part to blame,'? but more important 
was the increased competition of South Africa, the Yukon, 
and Australia-New Zealand as rivals on the world money 
market. Success in these areas helped weaken the movement 
of English capital to the American West, although British 
investments did respond in positive fashion to the Tonopah, 
Goldfield, and Rhyolite rushes in Nevada.'* But the Panic of 
1907 brought a negative reaction and on the eve of the Great 
War the period ended on a note of futility, according to the 
London Economist, with “gloom which hung like a pall over 
the mining market” because capital was being withdrawn 
from the mineral industry throughout the world in favor of 
more lucrative if less risky commercial enterprises.'” 

If profits are any indication, the degree of success of the 
average Anglo-American mining concern fell far short of ex- 


15. Skinner, Mining Manual (1896), 937; Dickens Custer Mines, Ltd., Directors’ 
Report, April 1, 1893, to Dec. 31, 1895; Annual Report, year ending June 30, 1901; 
Flagstaff Company, Ltd., Directors’ Report, Nov. 13, 1893, to June 30, 1895; La Plata 
Mines, Ltd., Directors’ Report, Oct. 27, 1892, to March 31, 1894; Emma Company, Ltd., 
Annual Report, year ending June 30, 1896. Unless otherwise noted, all annual reports 
and directors’ reports are in the London Stock Exchange archives. 

16. Mining Journal, Dec. 21, 1895, 1547. 

17. Ibid.; see also William Rogers to W. E. Tustin (Wolverhampton, Jan. 25, 1896), 
copy in James A. Beaver MSS, Pennsylvania State University Libraries. 

18. British Nevada Syndicate, Ltd., Prospectus (April 26, 1907), C.R.O. 93138; 
Nevada Mining Share Syndicate, Ltd., Balance Sheet (Dec. 31, 1908), C.R.O. B85633. 

19. Economist, Feb. 7, 1914, 278. 
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pectations. At least fifty-seven of the companies registered in 
the 1860-1914 era paid dividends aggregating about £11,700,- 
000 prior to 1915.°° Numerically this would mean that one 
company in every ten ultimately paid some kind of dividend. 
But many of these were but token payments to appease stock- 
holders or to sustain share prices artificially. In a few in- 
stances, officials even borrowed illicitly to pay such “divi- 
dends.”?! Probably no more than ten joint-stock companies, 
only one of which operated in the Southwest,?? returned the 
shareholders’ full investment. No wonder investors came to 
believe that the comparative declension of the word “mine” 
was “miner” and the superlative “minus.” ** 

If dividends were not ordinarily forthcoming and if 
mountainous debts of half a million pounds sometimes piled 
up,”* wherein lay the blame? It was not merely that “salted” 
properties were passed off on the naive British investor, al- 
though more than one company, like the Jersey Lily Gold 
Mines, Ltd., in Arizona, paid dearly for mines in which ore 
samples had been “grafted” where nature had not intended 
them to be.”° The over-all story is much more complex, with 


20. Included were four concerns operating in Arizona or New Mexico: Arizona 
Copper Company, Ltd., paid a total of £3,551,335 between 1892 and 1913; Harquahala 
Gold Mining Company, Ltd., also operating in Arizona, paid £36,250 in 1893-1894; 
Carlisle Gold Mining Company, Ltd. (New Mexico) paid £20,000 in 1888; and the 
Lady Franklin Mining Company, Ltd. (New Mexico) returned dividends of £18,002 
in 1887. 

21. Thomas Skinner (ed.), The Stock Exchange Year-Book and Diary for 1875 
(London, n.d.), 162; Paffard, The True History of the Emma Mine, 33. 

22. The only British concern operating in the Southwest which returned at least 
one hundred per cent on the original investmeit was the Arizona Copper Company, Ltd. 

23. Mining Journal, Sept. 9, 1871, 800. 

24. See Adelaide Star Mines, Ltd. [Nevada], Annual Report, year ending Oct. 31, 
1912. 

25. This company was incorporated in October, 1895, to acquire mines in the 
Hassayampa district of Arizona from William Coles Bashford of Prescott. Through 
Daniel Keating the concern acquired property for £100,000 in shares, but soon ex- 
hausted its meager working capital. Another British firm, the Anglo-Continental Gold 
Syndicate, Ltd., agreed to provide £10,000 for development and for machinery. However, 
a careful resampling of Jersey Lily ores by experts sent out by the Anglo-Continental 
Syndicate led to the conclusion that the original samples had been “‘salted"’ and that the 
property would not pay. The Jersey Lily company abandoned the mines and brought 
suit, apparently without success, and the venture was written off as a total loss by the 
Anglo-Continental Gold Syndicate, Ltd. Jersey Lily Gold Mines, Ltd., Memorandum 
and Articles of Association, 1-2; Special Resolutions (July 9 & 29, 1897), C.R.O. 45507; 
Anglo-Continental Gold Syndicate, Ltd., Directors’ Report and Accounts, 15 months 
ending March 31, 1899; London Times, April 8, 1899; The Statist (London), April 29, 
1899. Charles Siringo, well-known cowboy and mining detective, gives a thinly disguised 
account of the affair, calling it the ““Kansas Daisy,"’ probably to be sure his name was 
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a number of contributing factors combining to spell disillu- 
sionment and disappointment. 

The whole process of promoting mining enterprises in 
England left the way open for gross misrepresentation and 
the transfer of shoddy goods across the trans-Atlantic coun- 
ter. Worthless claims, labeled “prospect holes’ in Colorado 
or Arizona, became “permanent mining investments” in Lon- 
don. Disputed titles and an occasional hidden mortgage 
passed into British hands.** Prospectuses spoke in glowing 
terms of “mountains of silver” in New Mexico and of “prob- 
able dividends of 200 to 300 per cent” in Nevada,” and in 
their optimism rivaled accounts from Sinbad the Sailor, or 
as unhappy investors more often insisted, from the tales of 
Baron Munchausen. Extreme statements came to be expected 
as a regular part of western mine promotion. “The stories 
of all of them,” commented one American engineer in Lon- 
don, “are so flattering & so highly coloured that it is almost 
impossible to interest a man in a moderate and probable state- 
ment.”?8 And to add distinction, each prospectus carried the 
names of directors of the new company-to-be, the list includ- 
ing as many eminent names as possible—those of nobility, 
military men, members of parliament, and other public fig- 
ures whose presence might overawe the investing public.?° 
Unfortunately, too many of the projects presented in this 


kept out of the courts. “A Mr. B. of that enterprising town [Prescott] had put out a 
bait and caught some big fish in England,”’ writes Siringo. ‘When the aforesaid big fish, 
who were organized as the Anglo-Continental Mining Co. began to smell a ‘mice,’ they 
called on the Dickinson Agency to investigate and see if their corn-crib really contained 
rats. Hence, I was sent to do the cat act.” Eventually, according to Siringo, one of 
those involved confessed privately that he and “Mr. B.”’ had tampered with and “‘en- 
riched” the ore samples at the time of the property's sale. Formal evidence, admissible 
in court, was lacking, however, and the English were the losers. Charles A. Siringo, 
A Cowboy Detective (Chicago, 1912), 268-270. For a more detailed case, in which an 
English concern successfully proved fraud in court, see the Mudsill Mining Company, 
Ltd. v. Watrous, et al., 61 Federal Reporter (1894), 164-190. 

26. In re Crooke’s Mining and Smelting Company, Ltd., reported in London Times, 
Aug. 3, 1885; W. J. Lavington to Registrar of Companies (London, May 2, 1893), 
Ouray Gold Mining Company, Ltd., C.R.O. 24513. 

27. Pyramid Range Silver Mountain Company, Ltd., Prospectus (Jan. 1871) ; Lander 
City Silver Mining Company, Ltd., Prospectue (June, 1865). 

28. James Hague to John H. Bird (London, May 10, 1871), copy, Hague Mss, 
Huntington Library. 





29. A typical example was the United Arizona Copper Company, Ltd., registered 
in 1902. Included on the concern’s board were the Earl of Oxford and Admiral] Sir 
William Cecil Henry Domville of Ipswich. United Arizona Copper Company, Ltd., 
Prospectus (1902). 
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fashion could not hope to live up to promotional claims and 
left the average investor with a slim purse and an attitude 
which, in the words of a contemporary, “generally assays 
about two tons of regret to the square inch.’ *° 

Many joint stock enterprises collapsed from weaknesses 
in capital structure. While the nominal capital of a concern 
might vary between £100 at one extreme and £3,000,000 at 
the other,*! the more typical company was capitalized at from 
£50,000 to £500,000. Likewise, share denominations ranged 
from one shilling to five hundred pounds, but the public 
showed a preference for those of one pound.*? Regardless of 
that, most Anglo-western mining companies were overcapi- 
talized, and despite numerous official and unofficial warnings, 
they invariably purchased mines at from three to ten times 
the price asked for the same property in America.** A Colo- 
radoan was frank in addressing a prospective English pro- 
moter in this regard in 1871: 


When you come here I should advise you to say nothing about 
buying mines as these Yankee fellows are all anxious to sell 
and the price they ask is all in proportion to the ability of the 
purchaser. I could buy a mine for 5000 dollars that they would 
ask you 50000 for.34 


As a result, having plunged most of their capital into the 
purchase of property, most companies sorely lacked working 
capital. Next to the cry of “fraud” (usually unsubstantiated) 
the most common plea heard in company meetings in London 
was for additional operating funds. 


30. Harry J. Norton, A Bird’s-Eye View of the Black Hills Gold Mining Region 
(New York, 1879), 9. 

81. Turquoise Syndicate, Ltd., Memorandum of Association, 1, C.R.O. 86874; Harney 
Peak Consolidated Tin Company, Ltd., Notice of Increase of Capital (Nov. 12, 1889), 
C.R.O. B24391. 

32. Mineral Assets Company, Ltd., Statement of Nominal Capital (Nov. 18, 1898), 
C.R.O. 59582; Clifton Arizona Copper Company, Ltd., Statement of Nominal Capital 
(Dec. 24, 1900), C.R.O. B67811. 

33. AngloColorado Mining and Milling Guide, III (Feb. 24, 1900), 21; The Statist, 
Sept. 17, 1887; “Gold Queen,” Ltd., Memorandum of Agreement between Thomas Gilbert 
and the “Gold Queen,” Ltd., C.R.O. B25811; Ms Annual Report of Consul Booker on 
the Trade of California, 1871 (San Francisco, March 8, 1872), F.O. 115/540; United 
States Report for the Year 1899 on the Trade of the Consular District of San Francisco, 
Foreign Office, Annual Series No. 2506 (1900), 35. 

34. W. West to George Heaton (Black Hawk, Colorado, March 8, 1871). Teller Mss. 
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Another factor contributing to a lack of success was the 
inability to find satisfactory solutions to problems of manage- 
ment across an ocean and three-quarters of a continent. 
Boards of direction selected for their appeal to the “lord- 
loving public,” rather than for administrative or mining ex- 
perience, too often proved inept or disinterested. Most con- 
cerns refused to entrust their property to unpredictable Yan- 
kees and insisted instead on British engineers or mine cap- 
tains. Probably the majority of such men sent from the home 
islands were well-trained and competent; indeed, many of 
them would have been regarded as top-flight mining experts 
in any setting. Many of them brought with them ideas and 
processes stemming from years of experience in mines and 
smelters the world over and were to be of more than passing 
importance for their contributions to the development of the 
trans-Mississippi West. 

But a sizable minority were neither able nor qualified for 
the positions of responsibility they were sent to fill. To the 
end of the era, British companies never completely discarded 
the idea “‘that a man having been a Sunday school teacher, or 
a most exemplary tradesman, or a needy relative of the presi- 
dent, or one of the directors is sufficient qualification to en- 
able him to manage a mine successfully.”** Nepotism was 
common; so were misfits. One manager came to Colorado in 
order to work off a debt he owed to the chairman.** Another 
in the same region was by profession a druggist;*7 one in 
Nevada, a dentist.** James Thomson, a well known poet and 
professional pessimist, acted as a company agent in the 
Rockies for the better part of a year and attended practically 
every social function in Central City during his stay, but 
contributed nothing to the cause of his firm.*® On the other 
hand, amateurism need not always be a liability. Edward 
Probert, ordained minister and formerly chaplain to the 
Duke of Northumberland, served nearly a quarter of a cen- 


85. William Weston to editor, Mining Journal, May 7, 1881, 561. 

36. Thomas A. Rickard, Retrospect (New York & London, 1937), 35. 

87. Mining Journal, July 3, 1874, 732. 
’ 38. Ibid., Feb. 3, 1872, 95 

39. Two of Thomson's diaries—one personal and one dealing with business matters 
‘of the Champion Gold and Silver Mines of Colorado, Ltd.—are in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford University. 
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tury—and served well—as manager of the successful Rich- 
mond Consolidated Mining Company, Ltd., in Nevada.*° 

Many English shareholders agreed that the honesty of 
their managers varied inversely with the distance between 
the mine and the London office. Men sent out from England 
came to feel “like the beggar sat on horseback,” complained 
one chairman, “and the consequences are most disastrous.”’*! 
If the mines were located in Britain, there would be plenty 
of honest men available, insisted another, “but somehow or 
other there is something in the atmosphere of Utah so extraor- 
dinary that they no sooner get there than they become ut- 
terly corrupted.” *? Distance brought a certain independence, 
noted a shareholder of an Anglo-Nevada firm, that “comes 
over a man when he finds he has neither a soul to be saved nor 
a stern to be kicked.” ** 

British investors could point to many examples—often 
taken out of context—of incompetent or unrestrained mine 
managers. One enthusiastically reported huge new gold finds 
that turned out to be iron pyrites ;** another purchased a fur- 
nace site five hundred miles from his company’s mines, pay- 
ing $26,000 for property which had shortly before been 
offered to an American group for $11,000;* a third was 
charged with completely bungling his work at the mines 
while expertly “smelting” all the silver out of shareholders’ 
pockets.*® Others were accused of neglecting their jobs in 
favor of the whiskey shop or the billiard saloon or to engage 
in riding, hunting, or what has been described as “the gallant 
pursuits.” *? Many were condemned for their failure to sub- 
mit regular accounts and for keeping the home office unin- 


40. The Statist, Dec. 8, 1887; Mining Journal, Jan. 18, 1873, 60; Richmond Con- 
solidated Mining Company, Ltd., Annual Report, year ending Feb. 28, 1900. 

41. Report of meeting of the Saturn Silver Mining Company of Utah, Ltd. (Jan. 12, 
1874), Mining World, Jan. 17, 1874, 139. 

42. Report of meeting of the Flagstaff Silver Mining Company of Utah, Ltd. (April 
16, 1874), ibid., Apr. 18, 1874, 715. 

43. Report of meeting of the South Aurora Silver Mining Company, Ltd. (Nov. 6, 
1872), ibid., Nov. 9, 1892, 1681. 

44. Report of meeting of the Saturn Silver Mining Company of Utah, Ltd. (Dec. 9, 
1872), ibid., Dec. 14, 1872, 1928-1929. 

45. Ibid., March 7, 1874, 470. 

46. “Englishman” to editor (Feb. 17, 1874), ibid., Feb. 21, 1874, 371. 

47. Ibid., Dec. 6, 1873, 1151. See also: Mining Journal, Aug. 29, 1874, 931; Colorado 
Miner, June 25, 1887. 
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formed for months at a stretch. At the same time, others 
could be criticized for their casual misrepresentation of the 
condition of the company property: success was around the 
immediate corner, they almost invariably predicted. One 
more small capital outlay would assuredly lead to lush 
profits.** 

In attempts to solve the problem of control across dis- 
tance, British firms utilized several approaches, but none 
with unabridged success. They endeavored to hedge in their 
managers with intricate but unenforceable regulations de- 
manding strict and regular accounting of all work done and 
every shilling spent.‘® They tended to pay higher salaries 
in the misplaced assumption that more pay meant superior 
men. They sometimes put reputable British engineering firms 
in charge, but this meant extra costs. They dispatched roving 
directors to keep an eye on the mines from time to time, but 
the typical uninformed “guinea pig” director®® could easily 
be misled by any ordinary manager. Never, throughout the 
period, did British absentee owners find a satisfactory 
method of choosing and retaining competent supervisory per- 
sonnel over whom real authority could quickly and readily be 
exercised. 

If by chance an Anglo-American concern were fortunate 
enough to have acquired paying property, had sufficient capi- 
tal to work it, and a trustworthy manager of ability, it might 
well be sure of being dragged through legal proceedings of 
some sort. With the first rays of prosperity in flocked the 
vultures of the mining world, eager to pick clean its corporate 
bones. A discouraged British investor and visitor to the 
Rockies commented in 1879: 


In the present miserable state of the mining laws in Colorado, 
any English capitalist is a downright fool to buy a mine in this 
district; for the moment he proves it a good one, all the 


48. See: Tarryall Creek Gold Company, Ltd., Annual Report, year ending June 30, 
1891; Poorman Gold Mines, Ltd., Circular to Shareholders (June 28, 1901); Alfred H. 
Oxenford to William Read (London, July 10, 1891), Read Mss, Bancroft Library. 

49. See, for example, Eberhardt and Aurora Mining Company Ltd., “Committee's 
report on system of returns on working at mines,” (n.d.), Read Mss. 

50. The term “guinea pig’’ was applied to men of public stature who joined com- 
pany directorates for the use of their name and who normally received the sum of one 
guinea for each directors’ meeting attended. 
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swindling sharks for fifty miles around appear, and combine 
to oust him legally, or in a few instances even by force. .. . 
Lawyers in high official positions actually buy claims adjacent 
to English ones to raise a disputed boundary question. .. .5! 


Unfortunately much of the indictment was true. Again 
and again, British concerns were willing to apply the old 
adage of “if you can’t lick ’em, join ’em,” and were inclined 
to compromise and purchase adjoining claims rather than 
risk expensive litigation. Those preferring to fight their 
cases through the courts found this avenue costly and not 
always certain. In the twenty-seven months prior to Septem- 
ber 30, 1886, the Arizona Copper Company, Ltd., recorded 
legal expenses of $23,544.42.5% In a quarter of a century of 
running litigation with an American claimant, the Montana 
Mining Company, Ltd., expended an estimated $400,000 in 
defense of its title, only to lose the decision and its property 
in 1913.54 

To be sure, litigation was the bane of the mining world 
and was by no means confined to British firms in the West. 
But English companies, because of their general lack of fa- 
miliarity with the labyrinths of American mining law, were 
particularly susceptible to legal ensnarlments. The adverse 
effects of this were to act as a brake to discourage invest- 
ments from abroad, as well as literally to force a number of 
concerns from the western field.®® 

Probably federal restrictions did not deter investments or 
bring corporate failure to any great extent, except indirectly, 
protests of interested bystanders to the contrary notwith- 
standing. By law no alien or alien corporation could locate 
a mining claim or obtain a patent directly from the govern- 
ment, although a foreign concern could always acquire pat- 


51. Samuel N. Townshend, Colorado: its Agriculture, Stockfeeding, Scenery, and 
Shooting (London, 1879), 63, 64. 

52. Report of meeting of the Richmond Consolidated Mining Company, Ltd. (Dec. 3, 
1872), Mining World, Dec. 7, 1872, 1878; London Times, July 20 & Nov. 12, 1872; 
Statistics of Mines and Mining in the States and Territories West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, House Executive Document No. 159, 44th Congress, Ist Session (1875-1876), 298. 

53. Arizona Copper Company, Ltd., Annual Report, year ending Sept. 30, 1886. 

54. Report of the Extraordinary General Meeting at Merchants’ Hall, March 18, 
1913, reprinted from the Mining World, March 22, 1913. 

55. Colorado Miner, May 15, 1875; North American Exploration Company, Ltd., 
Annual Report, year ending Dec. 31, 1898. 
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ented property from an American citizen.** In actual practice 
because decisions of the Land Office and of federal courts 
were not ordinarily enforced,®’ British firms often left title 
in American hands while patents were being obtained.** But 
rather than resort to this subterfuge and run even the slight- 
est risk of confiscation, many English companies were care- 
ful to purchase patented claims at the beginning. Thus, since 
patented property was more expensive than unpatented, fed- 
eral mining laws indirectly contributed to boosting prices 
against foreign firms. Attempts of the Foreign Office to inter- 
cede in favor of modification that would permit aliens to 
obtain patents directly met with no success.*® 

The controversial Alien Land Law, which in 1887 tech- 
nically barred any foreign citizen or corporation from acquir- 
ing or holding real estate in the territories,*’ presented no 
real threat to British mining interests. It was not retroactive 
and might easily be evaded by leasing rather than buying 
property or by the established device of leaving title in the 
name of subsidiary concerns or American managers. Thus, 
when the Buster Mines Syndicate, Ltd., was formed in 1892 
to acquire copper interests in Arizona, the promoter agreed 
to give the company a ninety-nine year lease immediately 
and full title “as soon as Arizona is admitted as a State’— 
all for the bargain price of $32,000.*' Another Anglo-South- 
western concern, the Harquahala Gold Mining Company, 
Ltd., a year later signed a working agreement with an Amer- 
ican firm, paying £270,000 in exchange for 9714 per cent of 
the firm’s profits for a period of forty-two years. Although 


56. Act of May 10, 1872, 17 U.S. Statutes, 91, 94. 

57. Lee v. Justice Mining Company, 29 Pacific Reporter (1892), 1020-1021; 10 Gen- 
eral Land Office Decisions (1890), 641-642. 

58. Mining World, Nov. 22, 1873, 1044; Mining Journal, Aug. 15, 1874, 889; De 
Lamar Mining Company, Ltd., Memorandum of Agreement (March 2, 1891) between 
the Mining and Financial Trust Syndicate, Ltd., and Thomas Major, C.R.O. 33492. 

59. See: Congressional Record, Jan. 11, 1875, 361; Sir Edward Thornton to Lewis 
Chalmers (Washington, Jan. 31, 1875), draft, F.O. 115/596; Lord Derby to Thornton 
(London, March 11, 1876); Thornton to Derby (Washington, March 27, 1876), F.O. 
5/1543. 

60. Act of March 3, 1887, 24 U.S. Statutes, 476-477. 

61. Buster Mines Syndicate, Ltd., Prospectus (1892). On the back of this prospectus 
is written in ink the Memorandum of Agreement (April 8, 1892) between Frederick C. 
Beckwith, the vendor, and James Shearer, representing the company. 

62. Skinner, Mining Manual (1894), 159; Harquahala Gold Mining Company, Ltd., 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, 1, C.R.O. 39025. 
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territorial legislatures complained bitterly that the act was 
blocking much British investment, over twice as much Brit- 
ish mining capital came into the territories in the three and 
a quarter years immediately following the law’s enactment 
as came in the corresponding period just before. 

Failure, then, might be attributed to any one or a com- 
bination of several causes, of which federal policy was unim- 
portant: a certain amount of chicanery—or at least 
misrepresentation ; overcapitalization, yet a lack of working 
capital; exorbitant prices paid for property; the perils of 
management across vast distances; and the perplexities of 
American mining law. More basic was the fact that mining 
in general is fundamentally the story of risk. There was much 
truth in the old miners’ proverb that only a fool predicted 
beyond the end of his pick. An innate gambling spirit and 
the hope of striking the mineralogical jackpot prompted 
many an investor to plunge on the market, often with little 
distinction between undeveloped mines and those actually 
producing. British investment was but part of the larger 
whole; part of the unchecked plundering of America’s natu- 
ral resources at an unprecedented rate; part of what Ver- 
non L. Parrington calls the “Great Barbecue.” Human nature 
being what it is, if investors—British or otherwise—stood 
too close to the pit and were singed, that was not unexpected. 


BRITISH JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES REGISTERED TO 
OPERATE MINES OR MILLS IN ARIZONA AND NEW 
MEXICO, 1860-19146 
Companies formed to operate in Arizona Nominal 
Name of Company Year Active? Capital 
Anglo-American Copper Company 1905 Yes £ 2,100 
Argyle Mining Company* 1900 No 100,000 


63. See Memorials to Congress in Laws of Montana Territory, 15th Extraordinary 
Session (1887), 111-112; General Laws of the Territory of Idaho, 15th Session (1888- 
1889), 70-71; Lawe of the Territory of Utah, 28th Session (1888), 220-221; Laws of 
New Merzico, 28th Session (1889), 364 

64. Six companies, capitalized at £1,150,000, were formed in the period just prior 
to the enactment of the law; sixteen, with a capital of £2,934,000, in the comparable 
three and a quarter years following. Dakota and Montana have been excluded because 
of their statehood beginning in 1889. 

65. Companies whose names are followed by an asterisk were registered in Edin- 
burgh ; the remainder were registered in London, except for Omnium Francais Minier, 
Ltd., which was incorporated in the Isle of Guernsey. Indentations represent recon- 
structions of earlier companies. 
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Nominal 
Name of Company Year Active? Capital 
Arivica Mining Company 1869 No 200,000 
Arizona Consolidated Copper Mines 1899 Yes 150,000 
Arizona Copper Company* 1882 Yes 875,000 


Arizona Copper Company* 1884 Yes 715,000 
Arizona Mortgage Corporation 1899 No 10,000 
Arizona Trust and Mortgage Company 1883 Yes 360,000 
British Arizona Company* 1913 Yes 25,000 
Buster Mines Syndicate 1892 Yes 15,000 
Canada Del Oro Mines 1891 Yes 30,000 


Tucson Mining and Smelting Company 1894 Yes 20,000 
Catalina Gold Mines 1893 Yes 25,000 
Catoctin Silver Mining Company 1891 No 25,000 
Clifton Arizona Copper Company 1900 Yes 10,000 
Clifton Consolidated Copper Mines 

of Arizona 1901 Yes 500,000 
Clifton Gold Mining Company 1894 No 2,000 
Clifton-Morenci Syndicate 1910 No 20,000 
Cochise Mill and Mining Company 1892 No 30,000 
Colorado Copper Company 1867 No 150,000 
Continental Finance Syndicate 1902 Yes 12,000 
Copper Queen 1884 No 500,000 
Copper Queen United 1885 No 350,000 


Elkhart Mining Corporation 1900 Yes 300,000 
Globe Mineral Exploration Company 1898 Yes 50,000 
Gold-Basin Mining Company* 1896 No 150,000 
Golden Reefs 1895 No 50,000 
Golden State Mines 1897 Yes 100,000 
Grand Canyon Mining Company of Arizona 1890 Yes 75,000 
Harquahala Gold Mining Company 1893 Yes 300,000 


King of the Hills Gold Mining Company 1899 Yes 80,000 
Jersey Lily Gold Mines 1895 Yes 150,000 
Kaiser Gold Mines 1888 No 200,000 
Keating Copper Syndicate 1913 Yes 11,000 
Leland Stanford Gold Mining Company 1895 Yes 60,000 
Lynx Creek Gold and Land Company 1890 Yes 80,000 
Lynx Creek Gold Mining Company 1896 Yes 50,000 
Mammoth-Collins Gold Mines 1895 Yes 100,000 
Mammoth Gold Mines 1889 Yes 500,000 
Mineral Hills Copper Syndicate* 1900 Yes 5,000 
Monte Cristo Mining Company 1900 Yes 100,000 
Morenci and General Trust 1900 Yes 50,000 
Morenci Copper Mines 1899 Yes 100,000 
New Arizona Syndicate 1912 No 2,000 
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Nominal 

Name of Company Year Active? Capital 
New London Mining Company 1907 Yes 20,000 
Northern Syndicate 1887 Yes 25,000 
Old Guard Mining Company 1887 Yes 200,000 
Occident Gold Mining Company 1912 Yes 20,000 
Omnium Francais Minier 1903 Yes 320,000 
Prescott Development Company* 1895 Yes 100,000 
Ray Copper Mines 1899 Yes 360,000 
Rich Hill Gold Mines 1892 No 80,000 
Santa Catalina Gold and Silver Mining Co. 1888 No 225,000 
Silver Bell Mining and Smelting Company 1890 Yes 170,000 
Spanish King Mining Company 1912 No 1,000 
Star Syndicate 1889 Yes not set 
Storm Cloud Gold Mines 1888 No 100,000 
Storm Cloude Syndicate 1893 No 50,000 
Syndicate No. 1 1899 Yes 1,000 
Tinto Copper Mines 1895 Yes 100,000 
Tubac Mining and Milling Company 1870 No 50,000 
Tumacacori Mining and Land Company 1879 Yes no informa- 
tion 

Sonora Company 1874 No 1,000,000 
Turquoise Syndicate 1905 No 100 


United Arizona Copper Company 1902 Yes 200,000 
Victorian Mine Syndicate 1890 No not set 


Western Syndicate 1887 No 25,000 
Total for Arizona £9,686,200 


Companies formed to operate in New Mexico 
Aztec Gold Mines 1893 100,000 
Carlisle Gold Mining Company 1886 200,000 
Cerrillos Mining Company 1889 40,000 
Geronimo Gold and Silver Mining 

Syndicate of New Mexico 1899 20,000 
Golden Leaf 1889 350,000 
Grand Central Silver Mines 1891 200,000 
Lady Franklin Mining Company 1886 200,000 
Little Wonder Gold Mines 1900 y 30,000 
London and New Mexico Company 1883 1,000 
New Mexican Copper Company 1898 100,000 
Turquoise Mines (Calaite) 1900 60,000 
Turquoise Syndicate 1897 10,000 


Total for New Mexico £1,311,000 
Total for New Mexico and Arizona (79) £10,997,200 


[NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL REVIEW, Vol. 36, No. 2. April, 





FRANK BOND: GENTLEMAN SHEEPHERDER 
OF NORTHERN NEW MEXICO, 1883-1915 


By FRANK H. GRUBBS 


4. A. MacArthur Company 


RANK Bond had arrived in the Territory of New Mexico 
Pas an alien, holding Canadian citizenship. Grateful to the 
country that had rewarded his diligence with generous suc- 
cess, he promptly applied for United States citizenship. In 
the due course of time his final admission papers were is- 
sued, and he became a full citizen, appropriately enough, in 
August, 1890,' just about the time that he and George Bond 
were beginning to explore the possibility of establishing the 
first branch of G. W. Bond & Bro. 

At this time, John Justus Schmidt was operating a gen- 
eral store in Wagon Mound, New Mexico. A German immi- 
grant who had arrived in the Territory in 1870, Schmidt had 
also operated a store in Watrous, New Mexico. He had de- 
veloped a highly successful merchandise business in Wagon 
Mound, built a large store building and warehouse, and was 
considered one of the foremost merchants in that area. In 
addition to the merchandise business, Schmidt traded in 
sheep and wool and kept some sheep on rent. Among his 
renters was a partidario named J. D. Gallegos who thought 
he might better his position by very quietly moving to Raton 
and taking the Schmidt sheep along with him. In order to 
prevent the loss of his sheep, Schmidt obtained a restraining 
order from the court in Las Vegas, much to the chagrin of 
Gallegos who followed the Schmidt family on July 1, 1892, 
as they drove out to inspect some wells in which they had an 
interest. Threatened with a rifle, Schmidt jumped from the 
buggy and Gallegos shot him. The buggy team ran away with 
Mrs. Schmidt who in her panic threw the baby out. Before 
expiring, Schmidt shot the unruly sheep renter with a 
derringer.? 

1. Certificate of Admission to Citizenship, Terr. of N. Mex., First Judicial District, 
County of Santa Fe, August 14, 1890, Bond Papers, loc. cit. Bond’s residence and moral 


character witnesses were E. N. Reaser and Pedro Y. Jaramillo. 
2. Interview with E. W. Howe, Wagon Mound, New Mexico, April 27, 1957; Helen 


138 
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Thus the first branch of G. W. Bond & Bro. began in truly 
western fashion, for the widowed Mrs. Schmidt sold the 
entire business to the Bonds later that same year.’ 

The new Wagon Mound business was also called G. W. 
Bond & Bro. and was located in the store building at the 
corner of Catron Avenue and Railroad in Wagon Mound, 
New Mexico, the property being purchased in the names of 
G. W. Bond and Frank Bond and their wives, Agnes D. Bend 
and May Anna Bond.‘ 

No record now exists of the exact price paid for the 
Schmidt business, but the original price paid for the prop- 
erty appears to have been $3,000 or $3,500. The total initial 
investment in the venture was about $40,000, the major por- 
tion of the capital being supplied by the Espanola firm, lesser 
sums being invested personally by the brothers as equal 
partners. In addition to the direct loan from Espanola, the 
elder Mr. Bond in Canada invested $8,000 in the business, 
receiving a note from his sons.® At the end of 1893, the first 
year of business, the Bond investments before distribution 
of profits appeared as shown in Table 17. 


TABLE 17 
BOND INVESTMENTS IN WAGON MOUND 
Amount 
G. W. Bond & Bro., Espanola ... ; $26,919.29 
G. W. Bond ..... IO SEE RAE ALE EO SRE RE aI . 1,676.12 
S| FS | 
G. W. Bond, Canada Oe 


Total $39,152.18 


The history of the Wagon Mound store is interwoven 
with two men of considerable executive ability who exerted 
important influences on the company through the years. 





Haines, History of New Mexico (New York: New Mexico Historical Publishing Co., 
1891), p. 455; An Illustrated History of New Mexico (Chicago: The Lewis Publishing 
Co., 1895), pp. 373-374. Versions of this story vary slightly in details, and since Howe's 
recollection of the event is recorded nowhere else in the literature of New Mexico history, 
that is the one recited here. 

3. E. W. Howe, personal letter, May 8, 1957. 

4. Warranty Deed, August 13, 1903 (in files of Vorenberg Bros., Wagon Mound, 
New Mexico). 

5. Records, loc. cit. 
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These were Archibald (Archie) MacArthur and Manuel Pal- 
tenghe.* MacArthur was an old friend of the Bond family 
and came down from Quebec during the second year of 
operation, in 1894, to work in the Wagon Mound store.’ He 
later became a principal stockholder, and the business, still 
bearing his name, is presently operated by his son, Archibald 
Stuart. 

Manuel Paltenghe was a native of Wagon Mound and the 
son of a local butcher, Alex Paltenghe. Born in 1873, he 
worked for J. J. Schmidt beginning in about 1888, carried 
over to work for the new owners, and later rose to become an 
active partner in the business.® 

Management of the new Wagon Mound store was taken 
over by G. W. Bond who moved to Wagon Mound from 
Espanola, leaving Frank to manage the firm there. A part- 
nership organization until it was incorporated in 1904, no 
trace of a written partnership agreement has been found, and 
it is highly unlikely that one did in fact exist. The individual 
investment accounts varied widely during the eleven years of 
partnership existence, but profits were always divided evenly 
between the partners at the end of each year. As a general 
rule, however, Frank Bond left his profits in the business 
and let them accumulate; George, on the other hand, had 
occasion from time to time to withdraw large sums from his 
account, replacing them in whole or in part as the needs of 
the business demanded. Table 18 reflects the partnership in- 
vestment before distribution of profits at the end of the years 
indicated. 

TABLE 18 
WAGON MOUND INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS 
(dollars in thousands) 








~ End of Year G. W. Bond bite F. Bond 
1893 $ 1.7 $ 2.6 
1894 4.5 5.6 
1895 12.6 = 








6. Pronounced “‘pat-ten-gay.” 

7. Interview with Stuart MacArthur. But cf., Davis, op. cit., p. 1870, recording 
MacArthur's arrival in Wagon Mound in 1890. Since the store was not operated by the 
Bonds until] 1893, serious doubt is cast upon the 1890 date. 

8. Interview with E. W. Howe. 
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End of Year G. W. Bond F. Bond 





1896 12.1 20.1 
1897 . 23.6 
1898 3. 38.9 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 





During this period a continuing necessity existed for capi- 
tal support of the Wagon Mound store by the Espanola busi- 
ness as well as through short term cash borrowings from the 
bank and also from George William Bond in Canada, as 
shown in Table 19. The note in favor of G. W. Bond in 
Canada was carried through the years as an investment by 
the elder Mr. Bond rather than through any real requirement 
of the business. The note carried interest at 4 per cent and 
seems to have been finally paid in 1914, although the records 
are not perfectly clear on this point. 

The principal activity at Wagon Mound was the sale of 
general merchandise, but sheep were traded by the Bonds at 


least as early as 1894, there being $3,300 worth of sheep in 
feed lots in Fort Collins, Colorado, during the winter of 1894- 
1895. A significant investment in sheep continued throughout 


TABLE 19 
MAJOR LIABILITIES AT WAGON MOUND 


(dollars in thousands) 





End of Year G. W. Bond & Bro. G. Wm. Bond Other 

Espanola Canada Bills’ 

1893 $26.2 $ 0.0 
1894 32.8 
1895 40.4 
1896 47.0 
1897 47.0 
1898 48.4 
1899 48.3 
1900 47.2 
1901 47.4 
1902 50.0 
1903 53.2 
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the period under study, ranging from a low of $20 at the end 
of 1893 to a high of more than $46,000 at the end of 1898. 
The year-end investment in sheep fluctuated due to variations 
in the flocks and the delivery schedule of sheep sold, but the 
year-end balances largely reflect the extent of feeding opera- 
tions undertaken in the winter. The sheep investment during 
the eleven years of the partnership reflected a steady growth 
throughout the period, but when the business was incorpo- 
rated in 1904, the sheep account was transferred completely 
out, possibly to Roy, New Mexico. However, after that time, 
the Wagon Mound sheep investment account began to grow 
steadily again, and by 1914 it was more than it had been at 
the end of the partnership in 1904.° 

Detailed profit data for the years prior to 1912 are not 
available, but a comparison of profits on merchandise, sheep, 
and wool for the years as indicated in Table 20 reveals that 
profits from sheep did not exceed the profits from the mer- 
cantile business until 1914, and it is highly probable that the 
earlier years reflected the same condition. 


TABLE 20 
WAGON MOUND NET PROFIT FOR SELECTED YEARS 








Year On Merchandise On Sheep 
1912 $18,104.61 $ 4,098.83 
1913 26,925.83 4,269.40 
1914 5,624.06 13,028.55 
1915 11,152.56 15,604.66 








The precise way in which the Wagon Mound sheep busi- 
ness was carried on is not known since the sheep on hand and 
those rented out were generally combined, and due to early 
profit data being unavailable the exact extent of trading is 
unknown. However, it is fairly clear that flocks were not 
rented out to partidarios to any significant extent until about 
1895. Some notion as to the size of the rented flocks can be 
gained from Table 21. Data for other years are unavailable. 


9. Records, loc. cit. 
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TABLE 21 
WAGON MOUND PARTIDA FOR SELECTED YEARS 


Year Sheep 


RE tiissiietshicacintet 
vain 
en winicbuldeiaacaia 


a. Rented at 20 lambs per 100 ewes. Letter Book No. 6, January 10, 1914. 


Trading in wool by the Wagon Mound store continued to 
be of a relatively minor nature. George got off to an inaus- 
picious start in 1895 when he wrote off to profit and loss “over 
$2,000.00 for wool as we are doubtful of getting anything 
further out of consignment of last August. We are sure not 
to unless the tariff bill passes.” ?° Profits on the sale of wool 
during the years from 1912 to 1915 averaged about $3,500 a 
year. Wagon Mound wool was generally marketed in Boston, 
but some was also shipped to the scouring mill in Trinidad, 
Colorado." 

The mercantile business flourished, however, and it ac- 
counted for the major portion of the profits, exhibiting a 
steady and healthy growth. The only available profit data on 
this activity are presented in Table 20, supra, but the year- 
end investment in merchandise inventory is noteworthy and 
is presented in Table 22. 

No absolute reason can be advanced as to why the mer- 
chandise inventory was valued at zero at the end of 1903, but 
it may have been due to a fire loss suffered in that year. It is 
interesting to note that the merchandise inventories were 
valued at ninety cents on the dollar in 1897, seventy-five cents 
in 1898, and ninety cents in 1899. That portion of the mer- 
chandise inventory that may have been on consignment was 
usually reflected as a liability. 

Conservatism in asset valuation is further indicated by 
the fact that open accounts receivable were usually valued at 
seventy-five cents as were bills receivable, except that prior 
to 1900 bills were examined individually and only those con- 
sidered to be actually collectible were reported as a receivable. 


10. Ibid. 
11. Ibid. ; Infra, chap. viii. 
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In later years, beginning about 1912, the value placed on bills 
and accounts was increased to ninety cents on the dollar. 
After 1912, real estate and merchandise inventories were 
valued at seventy-five per cent of book cost. 


TABLE 22 


INVESTMENT IN MERCHANDISE INVENTORY, 
WAGON MOUND 


(dollars in thousands) 
End of Year Amount 


ee issn catia ieibietin tain aes $17.9 


Activity at Wagon Mound was by no means limited to 
merchandise, sheep, and wool. No respectable opportunity 
that promised a return of profit was denied so long as the 
risk was reasonable and the expected return was commen- 
surate with the risk. The regular mercantile lines were sup- 
plemented with lumber, hay, wagons, and beans, there being 
almost $3,000 in beans on hand at the end of 1911. Invest- 
ments were made intermittently, but frequently, in horses, 
mules, and cattle as well as hides and pelts beginning in 1914. 
These inventory figures are typical and are quoted in Table 
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23 for comparison with those of the regular mercantile line. 
In 1914 a profit of $69.50 was realized from the sale of cream 
and $253.00 from the sale of bones; the previous year saw 
$890.00 made on the sale of rams.'? 


TABLE 23 
COMMODITY INVESTMENT, WAGON MOUND* 


Item Amount 
Lumber 


a. No specific years are represented. These are typical amounts. 


In accordance with Bond’s general policy, cash balances 
on hand were maintained at a low level, year-end balances 
rarely exceeding $1,200 and more frequently being in the 
$500-$750 range. Cash deposits were initially maintained in 
the San Miguel National Bank, but this account was closed in 
1894. Thereafter, the depository bank was the First National 
Bank in Las Vegas, New Mexico. Overdrafts in the bank 
account were not uncommon, ranging as high as $4,000 in 
early 1900." 

The real estate account included the store buildings and 
was not depreciated during the twenty-three years under 
study except that in 1912, 1913, and 1914, the investment was 
valued at 75 per cent of cost. The same is true of the store 
and warehouse furniture account. Initial investment in store 
property was $3,976, and additional costs of about $1,600 
were capitalized the following year, 1894. By 1898 the ac- 
count had increased to nearly $8,000 and $3,000 more was 
added in 1899. Just what this additional investment rep- 
resented is unknown. However, the investment in store 
buildings and furniture was completely written off in 1903, 
presumably due to the fire. After the business was incor- 
porated, the new investment was $4,721 in real estate and 
$1,357 in furniture, increasing gradually through the follow- 
ing years but never exceeding about $11,000 for both ac- 
counts.’* In 1913, the directors authorized Andy Wiest to 


12. Ibid. 
13. Ibid. 
14. Ibid. 
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proceed with the erection of an addition to the main store 
building, and this accounted for an increase of about $2,500 
in that year.'® 

Investments in outside real estate were not to be ignored. 
Some real estate possibly was acquired in connection with the 
settlement of accounts in the store since by far the largest 
part of sales were on credit, and the collection of some ac- 
counts occasionally forced the owners to take over ranch 
property although it was usually done unwillingly due not 
only to the risk involved and the time and effort necessary to 
sell it, but also to the Bonds’ reluctance to take such drastic 
steps against their customers and friends. Instances are cited 
elsewhere to illustrate the endless patience yet dogged per- 
sistence exercised in connection with credit problems. 

Investment in property by G. W. Bond & Bro., Wagon 
Mound, included about $300 in the Trujillo Ranch from 1896 
to 1899 and the Mogote and Vermejo Ranches during the 
same period for approximately $1,000 each. 

A larger investment was made about the turn of the cen- 
tury in the eastern plains region when the Esteros Ranch was 
purchased for $6,800. This ranch, lying near Esteros Lake, 
was about fifteen miles northwest of Santa Rosa, in Leonard 
Wood County.'* Whether the Esteros Ranch was situated 
wholly within the Anton Chico Grant or the Preston Beck 
Grant is not clear, but the entire area was of growing interest 
to George and Frank Bond for in 1900 they made an impor- 
tant addition to their holdings by purchasing the Preston 
Beck Grant. 

The grant had been officially designated as the Hacienda 
of San Juan Bautista del Ojito del Rio de las Gallines when it 
was made to Juan Estevan Pino in 1823. His heirs sold the 
grant to Preston Beck, and it was confirmed to Preston Beck, 
Jr., in 1860.7 The Bonds bought the grant, however, from 
some unidentified parties in California, working through 
Hugh Loudon who was at the time manager of the Scottish 


15. Minutes of Regular Annual Meeting, March 1, 1913 (in the files of the A. 
MacArthur Company, Wagon Mound, New Mexico). 

16. The present Guadalupe County was formerly known as Leonard Wood County. 

17. History of New Mezico, Ite Resources and People (Los Angeles: Pacific States 
Publishing Company, 1907), II, 176. 
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Mortgage and Land Investment Company of New Mexico, in 
Las Vegas.'* The property purchased consisted of 62,901 
acres of land lying partly in Leonard Wood County and partly 
in San Miguel County, directly north of Santa Rosa. 

The Bonds paid $43,000 for the grant property and ex- 
pected that the proceeds from its resale would more than 
cover their anticipated losses on the Esteros Ranch which 
they did not consider to be worth its cost.'® The Esteros 
Ranch and the Beck Grant investments were therefore com- 
bined,”° representing a total investment of $49,933.38, and 
when the Wagon Mound store was reorganized in 1904 and 
G. W. Bond moved to Trinidad, this investment was trans- 
ferred from the Wagon Mound investment to the Trinidad 
books of G. W. Bond & Bro. The grant was rented to J. D. 
Hand who was given an option to buy the grant at $1.60 per 
acre, to be paid $10,000 down, $15,000 on delivery, and the 
balance at 6 per cent interest.2! The Bonds wanted to net 
$1.50 per acre on the grant, but when it was finally sold in 
1907, their hopes were not realized and they profited only 
$20,680. 

In 1899 G. W. Bond & Bro., Wagon Mound, invested in a 
new business venture to be known initially as G. W. Bond & 
Bro. (later as Bond & Wiest) and located at Cabra Springs, 
New Mexico, on the Beck Grant discussed above.?? This 
branch, in partnership with A. W. Wiest, is examined in de- 
tail elsewhere,** but like the Beck Grant, this store invest- 
ment was transferred from the Wagon Mound books at the 
time of reorganization in 1904, being moved directly to the 
capital structure of the Bond & Wiest Company. Thus, from 
the first expansion of the Bond interests in Espanola to the 
Wagon Mound area, there arose the third G. W. Bond & Bro. 
store in New Mexico. 

The foarth G. W. Bond & Bro. establishment also evolved 


18. Letter of Hugh Loudon to G. W. Bond & Bro., February 3, 1900, Bond Papers, 
loc. cit. 

19. Records, loc. cit. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Copy Book, February 10, 1906, p. 550 (in the files of Bond & Wiest, Cuervo, 
New Mexico). 

22. Records, loc. cit. 

23. Infra, chap v. 
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directly from the Wagon Mound business and was located in 
Roy, New Mexico, a village of about 300 inhabitants in Mora 
County on the Dawson Railway running between Dawson, 
New Mexico, and Tucumcari. This branch was put in some- 
time between 1900 and 1903, the exact date being undeter- 
mined. However, since the town was established by Frank 
and William Roy in 1902,75 the Bonds must have opened up 
there either late in 1902 or early in 1903, and at the end of 
1903 the accounts reflect an investment in buildings at Roy 
in the amount of $6,537.24. This investment, along with the 
sheep, Cabra store, and the Beck Grant were transferred 
from the Wagon Mound books during the 1904 reorganiza- 
tion, and no further trace of the Roy property has been found. 
However, it was not, like the other G. W. Bond & Bro. estab- 
lishments, a mercantile store. Rather it appears to have 
included only sheep facilities and range, there being some 
2,854 sheep on rent there to George Gonzales from 1907 
through 1910.?¢ 

During this era an unsolved mystery appears among the 
Bond records. It is in the form of a statement of the Dozier 
Curio business for the year 1903 which is presented in 
Table 24 and leaves many questions completely unanswered. 
Whether the Bonds owned a half interest in this store with 
C. L. Pollard or whether the Bonds were simply a creditor 
is uncertain. The implication, however, is that they had a 
definite interest in the business. No receivable is shown on 
the books of any other Bond store in existence at the time, 
nor as a matter of fact is the Dozier Curio business mentioned 
or even implied anywhere in the records. No one interviewed 
had ever heard of it, and indeed even its very location is un- 
known. The physical position and appearance of this state- 
ment, however, strongly suggests that this was a business in 


24. Max Frost and Paul A. F. Walter (eds.). The Land of Sunshine (Santa Fe: 
New Mexican Printing Company, 1904), p. 207. 

25. New Mexico Folklore Society, New Mezico Place-Name Dictionary, First Col- 
lection-Committee Report, May 14, 1949, p. 23. 

26. Records, loc. cit. Not solved is the question of why there would be over $6,000 in 
a buildings account if there were no store. The records are extremely vague on the point, 
and while the preponderance of evidence seems to indicate that there was no mercantile 
establishment at Roy, there is some justification for suspecting that there may have been 
some kind of commissary facilities at least. 
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which the Bonds did in fact own an interest and concerning 
which they received financial data. We therefore put it down 
as being a part of the Bond system which, like the Bond Sheep 
Commission Company and the Roy branch, have all but faded 
into a forgotten past. 


TABLE 24 
STATEMENT OF THE DOZIER CURIO BUSINESS FOR 19038 


Assets 
Mdse on hand Dec. 31, 1903 $799.09 
Book A/c s. 344.61 
Cash on hand 3.99 $1147.69 
Liabilities 
Due G. W. Bond & Bro. $282.45 
Due C. L. Pollard & Co. 487.74 
Due other parties 52.05 
Undivided Profits 325.45 $1147.69 


a. The statement is given in the table in exactly the same form as the original. 


By 1903, the Wagon Mound partnership had grown to 
encompass not only the original store site but also three ware- 
house buildings located across the street on right-of-way 


property belonging to the Santa Fe Railroad. These three 
buildings were leased from the railroad, and the two which 
are still standing today are still under such a lease arrange- 
ment.?7 On August 3, 1903, the store buildings were sold on 
a Warranty Deed to Simon Vorenberg, and the warehouses 
were vacated on a Quit-Claim Deed in favor of Vorenberg.”* 
The business was moved a short distance to the north into a 
building purchased from the Romero family at a cost of ap- 
proximately $4,700.79 

Shortly after moving in, the new store building burned to 
the ground in the first of several serious fires the Bonds were 
to suffer and which served to make them highly conscious of 
adequate fire insurance coverage on their buildings, stock, 


27. Interview with Walter Vorenberg, Wagon Mound, New Mexico, April 27, 1957. 

28. Deeds dated August 3, 1903 (in the files of Vorenberg Bros., Wagon Mound, New 
Mexico). 

In his biography of Simon Vorenberg, Coan (loc. cit., p. 205) writes: “He pur- 
chased the C. [sic] W. Bond general store at Wagon Mound,” implying that the Bonds 
sold the stock as well as the store buildings to Vorenberg. This detail is unresolved. 

29. Interview with Stuart MacArthur. 
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and wool investments.*° No evidence is available that would 
show whether or riot this fire was adequately covered by 
insurance. However, since the real estate and merchandise 
investments do not appear in the accounts at the beginning 
of 1904, it can at least be assumed that the loss was suffi- 
ciently serious as to justify their write-off. 

The increasing confidence which the Bonds placed in 
MacArthur is indicated by an arrangement that was made 
with him in 1898 whereby he was to receive 3 per cent of the 
annual profit. In that year this amounted to $228.23, and the 
following year his participation in earnings was increased 
to 5 per cent, resulting in credits to him of $997.02 in 1899 
and $678.60 in 1900. This confidence in MacArthur was cli- 
maxed when the fire loss occasioned the major reorganization 
mentioned above and which was marked by the establish- 
ment of a corporate structure to replace the partnership. The 
new company was capitalized at $30,000 under the laws of 
the Territory of New Mexico on June 16, 1904, with 30,000 
shares of one-dollar stock authorized and issued. Archie Mac- 
Arthur and Manuel Paltenghe were admitted to the business, 
the former becoming the principal stockholder. Table 25 gives 
the respective interests of the incorporators at that time. 


TABLE 25 
A. MACARTHUR COMPANY ORIGINAL STOCKHOLDERS 


Name Shares 


A. MacArthur ....... : 12,000 
Se eR ERT eee Ee re 9,000 


4,500 
Frank Bond 4,500 


Total 30,000 


G. W. Bond was elected president of the A. MacArthur 
Company, as the new business was called, with Manuel Pal- 
tenghe as vice-president and A. MacArthur as secretary, 
treasurer, and general manager. This organization continued 
unchanged for the next seven and a half years. As general 
manager, MacArthur was to be paid a salary of $1,400 per 
year and had “full authority to engage help and discharge 

30. Ibid. 
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same, sign checks, and do all business that would naturally 
fall to the manager and secretary.”*! G. W. Bond, who had 
been at Wagon Mound since the business was started, now 
turned over active management of the store to MacArthur 
and moved to Trinidad, Colorado, where he continued his 
partnership relation with his brother and also entered into 
the investment and real estate business. From this time on- 
ward, although he retained an active interest in the various 
Bond enterprises, his influence was felt largely through 
Frank and from afar. Archie MacArthur remained at Wagon 
Mound in active control of the business. 

In July, 1911, MacArthur became sick and required major 
surgery. Through Dr. Northwood, G. W. Bond proposed that 
the Bonds pay for the operation and all the attendant ex- 
penses, to which Frank readily agreed, pointing out that the 
expense should not be charged against the business but 
should be borne fully by themselves on a personal basis.*” 

In order to fill the vacancy left by MacArthur, Frank 
Bond brought in a temporary dry goods manager by the name 
of Flack from Colorado Springs, and herein lies another 
illustration of the Bond readiness to extend special considera- 
tion to those who merited extra help. Flack’s wife was “kind 
of a damned fool—never wants Flack to be out of her sight’’** 
and so in order to get Flack, Bond paid the travel and living 
expenses of Flack’s wife to and from Colorado Springs while 
he was on the assignment. 

MacArthur’s incapacitation, of course, demanded a per- 
manent replacement with not only a sound background in 
mercantile store management but also a thorough knowledge 
of sheep and wool husbandry. Such a replacement was found 
in the person of A. W. Wiest who had been actively manag- 
ing the Bond & Wiest store at Cuervo, so it was decided that 
he would move to Wagon Mound, take over the management 
of the business there, and at the same time retain control 
of the Cuervo store.** Accordingly, for some time Andy Wiest 


$1. Minutes of Board of Directors’ Meeting, June 16, 1904 (in the files of the A. 
MacArthur Company, Wagon Mound, New Mexico). 

32. Letter Book No. 6, July 3, 1911. 

33. Ibid., July 8, 1911. 

34. Ibid. 
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shuttled between the two stores at frequent intervals, man- 
aging both.* 

A. MacArthur died in February, 1912,°* just a few days 
after stock transfers were effected to bring A. W. Wiest 
formally into the business. No positive proof exists, but cor- 
respondence between Frank and George Bond in 1914 indi- 
cates that the funds for Wiest’s stockholdings were loaned 
by the Bonds who took Wiest’s note for the $7,000, secured 
by the stock certificates and that later, in 1914, Andy Wiest 
proposed to declare a $35,000 dividend in order to take up 
his indebtedness, even if it became necessary to borrow 
money in order to do it.*” 

Stock ownership now stood as displayed in Table 26, and 
except for shifts necessary to transfer MacArthur’s interest 
to his heirs, no further changes were made during the period 
through 1915. MacArthur left behind him a widow and four 
children, Mary Catherine, Helen Elizabeth, Monica Louise, 
and A. Stuart.** The latter now operates the business in 
Wagon Mound. 

TABLE 26 
A. MACARTHUR COMPANY STOCKHOLDERS AS OF 
JANUARY, 1912 


Name Shares 

A. MacArthur ‘ 9,000 

M. Paltenghe 7,000 

; 3,500 

Frank Bond 3,500 
oh. eee siealdeabineaibaaesiabis ‘Sesicibieianiessbeeiinbacetaait 7,000" 


Total 30,000 


a. Three thousand shares were transferred from MacArthur, 2,000 from Paltenghe, 
1,000 from G. W. Bond, and 1,000 from Frank Bond. 


At a special stockholders’ meeting held in January, 1912, 
just before MacArthur’s death, A. W. Wiest was elected sec- 
retary, treasurer, and general manager while MacArthur was 
made second vice-president. Paltenghe, MacArthur, and 
Wiest were authorized salaries of $1,800 per year, G. W. 


. Letter Book No. 57, April 26, 1915, p. 650. 
86. Interview with Stuart MacArthur. 
. Letter Book No. 6, January 10, 1914; Letter Book No. 51, January 28, 1914, p. 59. 
88. Stock Certificate No. 11 (in the files of the A. MacArthur Company, Wagon 
, New Mexico). 
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Bond receiving nothing as president since he was now living 
in Boise, Idaho.*® 

The combination of Andy Wiest and Manuel Paltenghe 
raised some personnel problems which became serious enough 
in early 1914 to motivate Wiest’s suggestion that Paltenghe 
be removed.* The seat of the difficulty is not clear but it 
seems to have stemmed from ill feelings between them of 
long standing. That Frank Bond found it necessary on at 
least one occasion to extract from Andy a promise to leave 
whiskey alone implies part of the difficulty ;*! on the other 
hand, Frank Bond considered him a particularly good finan- 
cier*? and after receipt of his 1914 statement he was well 
pleased with Wiest’s performance.** Neither was Paltenghe 
without fault. An occasion arose in September, 1914, whereby 
Frank Bond sold some 2,500 ewes at Encino which had pre- 
viously been mouthed by Paltenghe and were pronounced to 
be young ewes. Examination later revealed that 706 head 
were old ewes, including 150 gummers. Bond was highly 
critical of Paltenghe, saying: 


I have always regarded him as a very trustworthy and honor- 
able man, but I must say that I don’t believe that any man 
could have mouthed that stuff and left in so many old ewes and 
which would be known as old ewes to any man who knew 
anything at all about sheep.*4 


Since in Bond’s opinion both men had shortcomings as well 
as strong points, the difficulty, while serious, was probably 
one of personality conflict. 

Frank Bond felt that all stockholders must be subordi- 
nated to the consideration that there must be harmony at 
Wagon Mound, and he seriously considered the possibility of 
a separate sheep company, not handling lambs or wool, with 
himself, George, and Manuel Paltenghe as partners, that 
would net about 12 per cent on their investment. This would 


39. Minutes of Special Stockholders’ Meeting, January 24, 1912 (in the files of the 
A. MacArthur Company, Wagon Mound, New Mexico). 
. Letter Book No. 6, January 10, 1914. 
. Ibid., February 23, 1914. 
. Letter Book No. 51, January 28, 1914, p. 59. 
. Letter Book No. 56, January 19, 1915, p. 533. 
. Letter Book No. 55, September 30, 1914, p. 346. 
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have had the effect of separating Paltenghe from the Wagon 
Mound business and at the same time make room for Joe Hol- 
brook to come into Wagon Mound from the Bond & Wiest 
store at Cuervo, a move recommended by Wiest.* It was 
suggested that Manuel Paltenghe could live somewhere else 
and visit the sheep camps once a month or so,** but none of 
these arrangements materialized and Paltenghe continued 
to hold his 7,000 shares of stock for another twenty-five 
years. However, it was undoubtedly from these considera- 
tions that the Bond Sheep Commission Company developed 
and came into existence. 

The Bond Sheep Commission Company was set up as a 
joint venture of the A. MacArthur Company, Wagon Mound, 
and the G. W. Bond & Bro. Mercantile Company of Encino, 
New Mexico. Since G. W. Bond and Frank Bond were the 
major stockholders in the store at Encino (L. F. Nohl held 
only one share), the parties at interest in the Bond Sheep 
Commission Company were G. W. Bond, Frank Bond, A. W. 
Wiest, and Manuel Paltenghe. It was organized in 1913 for 
the purpose of buying a large herd of sheep as an investment. 
In June, 1914, Frank Bond wrote to Will McClure in An- 
tonito, Colorado, saying that they had bred these particular 
sheep for a year “and are now cleaning up and dividing the 
profits.” 47 At the time of writing the flock amounted to 4,000 
ewes and 3,200 lambs, a total of 7,200 sheep.** It was from 
this herd that the 2,500 sheep were mouthed by Paltenghe 
and sold at Encino.*® After the venture was completed some- 
time in 1914, the company ceased to exist and passed into 
history along with the Dozier Curio business as one of the 
shortest-lived and least known of the Bond enterprises. It was 
probably a profitable one, but no record remains to show its 
overall result. 

Profitwise, the Wagon Mound business was successful 
right from the very start in 1893, realizing a profit of $6,- 
123.64 during the very first year of operation, representing 


45. Letter Book No. 6, January 10, 1914; ibid., January 20, 1914. 
46. Ibid., January 20, 1914. 

47. Letter Book No. 53, June 12, 1914, p. 41. 

48. Ibid. 

49. Letter Book No. 55, September 30, 1914, p. 355. 
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a return of about 20 per cent on the total family interest. 
During ten of the eleven years of partnership, the business 
earned for the two brothers a total of $168,000, an average 
of $8,400 per year to each of the partners from this one store 
alone. 

Even though capital investments in the Wagon Mound 
venture came from three sources and in varying amounts, 
profits were divided evenly and credited to George and Frank 
Bond, none flowing back through the parent business to be 
reflected as income from an investment by the Espanola firm. 

Table 27 compares the investment the Bonds had in the 
business from 1893 through 1903 both in terms of their part- 
nership account and in terms of total investment including 
the capital support supplied from Espanola. Profits and profit 
relationships to financial interest are shown, both with re- 
spect to the proprietary accounts and to the total capital 
structure. 

The profit picture after incorporation is unfortunately 
not so clear because profits for all years are not available. 
Table 28 shows the undivided profits for each of the twelve 
years from 1904 through 1915, but since the stockholders 
distributed profits to themselves in undetermined amounts, 
the data presented do not reflect earnings. Even disregarding 
the profit distributions that must have taken place from time 
to time, the increase in undivided profits during this period 
indicates an average increase of $11,500 annually. However, 
it must be borne in mind that after 1904, the Bonds only re- 
ceived roughly one-fourth of the dividends. The profits for 
some years are known, however, and they provide an indica- 
tion that the corporate period under MacArthur and Wiest 
was every bit as successful as was the previous period under 
the managership of G. W. Bond. The available data are also 
included in Table 28. 


50. Records, loc. cit. 
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FRANK BOND 
TABLE 28 


EARNINGS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
AT WAGON MOUND, 1904-1915 


(dollars in thousands) 


"Year Undivided Profit Profit 
at End of Year for Year 


1904 $ 9.9 Boe 
1905 23.3 
1906 39.8 
1907 53.8 
1908 66.3 
1909 86.7 
1910 69.8 
1911 84.1 ee 
1912 115.8 31.7 
1913 117.7 39.7 
1914 138.2 26.3 
1915 138.4 34.3 














None of the profit figures shown in Table 28 include allow- 
ances for bad debts or for depreciation since it was not until 
1913 that refinements in the bookkeeping system provided 
for these expenses on a formal basis. Beginning in 1913, these 


reserve accounts were referred to as “Sinking Funds.. . de- 
ducted and set to one side to protect any depreciation and 
loss that may occur.’”’®' They amounted to $12,254.41 by the 
end of 1915. 

Table 29 tabulates the profits for the years 1912 through 
1915 by type of activity and presents an outline of the type 
of business activities carried on during those years and the 
relative importance of each. 


51. Ibid. 
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WAGON MOUND PROFITS BY ACTIVITY 


TABLE 29 


(dollars in thousands) 








Activity 


1912 1913 





Wool 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Hides & Pelts 
Interest 
Discounts 
Merchandise 
Miscellaneous® 


Total 


$ 4.2 $ 3.4 
4.1 4.3 
2 7 

2 3 
3.2 2.0 
1.7 1.3 
18.1 26.9 
8 


$31.7 $39.7 


me 

3 
1.6 
1.4 
11.2 
1.0 


$34.3 





a. Includes profit on rams, cream, and bones. 


Just prior to the close of the period with which we are 
here concerned, the Bond-Connell Sheep and Wool Company 
in Albuquerque became the next enterprise to spring, at least 
partially, from the fertile loins of the Wagon Mound busi- 
ness, for in 1914 the A. MacArthur Company invested $5,000 
in the stock of the new venture along with several others. 
The Bond-Connell Sheep and Wool Company is treated 


separately and in more detail elsewhere in this paper.*? 


52. Infra, chap. xiii. 





WEST OF THE PECOS 


By E. L. STEVE STEPHENS 
(Concluded) 


The next day Miller had them boys to get the chuck wagon 
ready to send to town after chuck. In a couple days Miller 
sent the wagon in by one of the boys and sent the saddle to 
the man we borrowed it from and told him to pick my bedroll 
up and bring it back. We didn’t do much until the wagon got 
back. We got the saddle ponies up. The chuck wagon was 
going on a cow work to mark and brand the calves and hold 
the fat cows and the steers. Going up the trail to Trinidad 
where we are to deliver them to. The chuck wagon in from 
town and we are ready to start the cow work. It late in the 
spring. Mr. Miller went back to Kan. City. We finished the 
cow work around the first of Sept. and we started our journey 
to deliver the cows and steers to Trinidad, Colorado, about 
Sept. 15. 

It was a rough trip going up there. So much rain and the 
Indians. The wagon boss didn’t kick off with the Indian Chief 
so good. The chief wanted a fat cow for his people to eat and 
the boss turned him down. That wasn’t good. The boss didn’t 
know anything about Indians. He never been around Indians 
much. I told the boss if he would let me handle the outfit we 
could make it all right for I had lived and been around them 
15 years. So he did. So the next morning I rode up to the 
Indian’s camp and got off my pony and the chief come out of 
his teepee with a rifle in his hand. I made him a few signs. He 
set his rifle down. I told him what I was going to do. So the 
chief and three Indians went back with me. 

We rode up to our wagon. I told the boss to have the cow- 
boys to throw the cattle together so the boss did. I and the 
chief rode into the herd and I told the chief to pick him out 
one so he did. I told the boss I was going to help the Indians 
to their camp with the cow. I told the boss they could start 
on with the herd, I would overtake them. We made it to the 
Indian camp all right. Well, chief, old Pal, I will go and over- 
take the herd. The chief shook my hand and pulled my hat off 


159 
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and patted me on the head. That was their way to show love 
and friendship and said come back and see us. I said I sure 
will if lamin this country, and I rode off. 

Overtaken the herd. Always one smart alec. This smart 
alec said to me we thought you had taken up with an Indian 
squaw. I said to him no more wise cracks out of you. The boss 
said boys, Steve got us out of this jam. This wise guy had 
his tale [tail] over his back all the way to Trinidad at me. I 
didn’t have anything to say to him, but I kept an eye on him. 
We finally reached Trinidad and turned the cattle over to the 
man bought them. Was a big wild west show going on so we 
stayed there three days and taken it in. We hadn’t been to 
town in seven or eight months. Our hair and beards were 
long. We all got cleaned up the first evening and went to the 
show. And after the show was over we went to the dance. 

This smart guy didn’t take any hand in the dance. But 
the rest of us cowboys had a swell time. Some time after 
midnight we went to the wagon and went to bed. The next 
morning after breakfast the wrangler got the saddle ponies 
in. We were getting ready to go to the show ground. Some of 
the boys was going to enter in the bronc riding. It was a good 
show and a good dance that night. The second day we was 
there several of us cow punchers taken a part in the wild west 
show. I was in the cow roping. I rope my cow and rode back 
to the chute and got off my pony. Someone slapped me on my 
shoulder. I looked around and it was Goldy Smith. I hadn’t 
seen her in seven years. I rode against her in Durango, Colo., 
in 1907. 

We had lots to talk about. We went had supper together 
and we went to the dance and had a good time. Goldy’s father 
was there. He was pretty feeble. Mr. Smith had moved to 
Trinidad. After the dance was over I went and stayed all 
night with them. He was a big cow man. The next morning 
around five o’clock, Mrs. Smith put the coffee pot on. I heard 
someone up so I got up and it was Mrs. Smith. Wasn’t long 
until the coffee was ready. She poured two cups of coffee. She 
carried Mr. Smith coffee to the bed for him. I had drink one 
cup of coffee by that time Goldy had got up and come through 
where her dad was in bed. Goldy poured her a cup. She said 
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Steve, Dad wants us to come in where he was. Mrs. Smith 
fixed breakfast. She called us and we set down and eat. Mr. 
Smith said, Steve how about you working for me? I will give 
you a good job. If I went to work for you I would have to go 
back to the O. B. and get my saddle ponies. I told Mr. Smith 
I would let him know in a day or two. 

We stayed two more days and we taken in the wild west 
show. The last evening we was in Trinidad I saw Mr. Smith 
and I told him it was so late in the fall. I will go to work for 
him in the spring if he wanted me to. He said that would be 
all right. So the chuck wagon and us cowboys left for the 
ranch. It taken us three weeks to reach the ranch. The boss 
paid some of the cowpunchers and they went to town and 
waited for the next spring work so they could get a job. The 
big part of the cowpunchers just work spring and fall. So the 
boss kept four of us cowpunchers counting that smart alec. 
Well the winter wasn’t so bad. Well, spring was here and the 
grass was putting out. 

One day the boss and I was riding along together. I told 
him I was going to quit. He said Steve, I wish you would 
stay on. I got my saddle pony and my pack pony up to feed 
them a few days so they could make the trip all right. I had 
the ponies up three or four days and this smart guy left the 
gate open and they got out. I said to him why did you let 
my ponies out? You go and get them ponies and put them in 
the lot. When I want them out I will turn them out. He got 
his tail over his back. I said to him, you keep on you might 
get the cuckle burrs combed out of your tail. The boss was 
standing there taking all in. 

About the middle of April I saddled up and packed the 
other pony and pulled out. The second day I reached Ft. Bar- 
clay. There was where I reached the Santa Fe Trail and 
travelled to Raton. I put my ponies in the stage coach barn 
and taken the stage coach for Trinidad to see Mr. Smith. I 
found Mr. Smith sick. I stayed several days. I believe it made 
him feel better to see me. 

He said to me, Steve, you didn’t fuol me. He asked me 
where did I leave my ponies. I said in Raton. We talked three 
days. He told me all about the ranch. He had sold the cattle 
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and the ranch, but would turn it over now. Be about 8 months 
before I will. I want you to go down and take it over. I asked 
Mr. Smith who are running it. Now, I said, Mr. Smith, it’s 
not a good policy for a stranger to go on a job and take over 
if the owner are not there. I don’t want to go down and have 
any trouble with the boss. He said I have sent for him to 
come to see me. I said what are the matter? He said haven’t 
branded as many calves as they should. 

I stayed around Trinidad until his boss come in. I never 
did see him. Mr. Smith told me what he wanted me to do and 
where I could get anything for the ranch I needed at Raton, 
N. M. All the time I was there I stayed in their home. I said 
to Mr. Smith one night I guess in the morning I will take the 
stage coach and go to Raton and get my ponies and go to the 
ranch. When I was ready to take the coach, Mr. Smith said, 
Steve, when I get well I will see you. I arrived in Raton the 
next day and stayed all night. 

The next day I left for the ranch. The ranch (brand CT) 
was about half way from Maxwell and Springer on the Red 

tiver. I travelled down the old Santa Fe Trail to Cimarron 

then quit the trail, turned east. The evening of the third day 
I rode up to the ranch. Was two cowpunchers come out the 
door. One said get down stranger. I got off and wrapped my 
bridle reins around the hitching pole and went in. They had 
some coffee made. I drank a cup. Them buttons didn’t have 
much to say. I am going to unsaddle my pony. I untied my 
bedroll and pulled it off my pack pony. They looked at each 
other and started leading my ponies to the lot so they followed 
me. I unsaddled and put them in the lot. I seen some feed so 
I fed them. All time I was looking around after a while one 
said us go and fix supper. We went to the house. I asked would 
it be all right for me to put my bedroll in the house. Yes, they 
said. 

They started fixing supper. Didn’t have much to fix. 
Didn’t have any beef and not much bacon. We eat what they 
cooked. After supper one said to me do you want your horses 
turned out? No just leave them in the lot. The next morning 
they fixed breakfast. We eat and one drove some ponies up 
and put them in the corral and caught them a horse each. Was 
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a good looking dun pony in the bunch. I said who rides him. 
One said the boss was here rode him. I said where is he? He 
quit and left the other day. I said to them cow pokes how 
about me riding him? You can I guess. He may buck all time 
I was. I had a eye on them guys. I said to them how many 
ponies you all have in you all mount? They told me. How 
many in the lot the boss rode. Mr. Smith had told me how 
many saddle ponies he had on the ranch. 

I went with them pokes that day. I seen some big calves. 
Wasn’t branded. I said Who them calves belong to? Better 
brand them, they might get wandered off from their mothers. 
No one said anything. I let on like I could read the brand 
was on them calves mother. We returned to the ranch house 
late in the evening. We made some coffee. Later we cooked 
dinner and supper both in one. Wasn’t much to cook at this 
outfit. We was eating. I asked who have been taking the chuck 
wagon to town after chuck? One said I have, went twice. Was 
no more said about that. I found out what I wanted to know 
that day. 

The next morning while we was eating breakfast I said 
boys, Mr. Smith sent me down here to run this ranch and 
I am going to run it to suit me. After breakfast I said boys 
we are going to get the chuck wagon ready to go to town. Up 
to now I never told them my name. They said what are your 
name. I said Steve. They looked at each other. I asked them 
ruckes [rookies] their name. One was Paul and the other was 
John. That night I told Paul in the morning I want you to 
take the chuck wagon and go to Raton and get chuck and 
horse feed. I made out a list for him to get. The next morn- 
ing I started him out for town. The wagon was gone 8 days. 

The next day after I sent the wagon to town I said John 
us go up to Cisco Spring. I wanted to look around. Was an 
old adobe house set back up in a canyon a little way from the 
spring. I had been there one time before but didn’t get off 
my pony then. So we rode up and got off. I kept my hand on 
my gun. You could tell might be a wild cat jump out. I was 
looking around. Was several short pieces of rope hanging 
down from a limb in a large tree. I walked around the sod 
shanty. Wasn’t but one door in it and two smal! look out 


\ 
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holes. The door was fastened with a horse shoe bent together 
on the outside. I looked around and found something to pry 
the horse shoe apart and went in. Wasn’t much in the house. 
Some old pans and two pair of boots, one pair had Wild Bill 
on them and the other pair said Cisco. It sain on the boots 
June 1900. It was carved with a knife and I kicked the junk 
around and found a cow horn was burned on. This what it 
said. We are staying here is 1895. All the time I was in there 
John was a little nervous. I said, John, have you ever been 
in here. I said I never was in there. I have worked for Mr. 
Smith a year. This is the third time I have ever been at the 
shack. 

I shut the door and we rode off. I never did say what I 
saw in there. We pulled out on the way to the ranch. When 
we left the ranch I went to look for a fat calf to butcher for 
the ranch. We were riding down a canyon and run into a 
bunch of cattle. Was a cow with a fat calf by her side. I told 
John us carry this cow and calf in. He didn’t ask any ques- 
tions. We drove them on to the ranch and put them in the 
corral and tied the gate good. I sure was hungry. 

We went to the house and we started fixing dinner and 
supper together. That’s the way we cooked. The next morning 
I said, John, us butcher that calf. He looked at me but didn’t 
say a word. We butchered the calf and hung it on the side of 
the house. We had steak and gravy then. We drug the intrails 
off that night. I thought every wild cat and every lion every 
panther in the country was there. They growled and fought 
all night. Way in the night John called me. I never did hear 
anything like that before. I said John, they are filled up. Next 
morning John and I went down where they were. Hair and 
fuzz were all around there. John said something got tore up. 
I said maybe so. 

In a few days Paul come in with the chuck wagon. We 
unloaded the chuck and horse feed. I told the boys to put the 
chuck box and the sheet and bows on the wagon. I will be 
back in two or three days. I am going and get us a cook over 
east of the ranch about 10 or 11 miles. Was a Mexican settle- 
ment. Vermejo Creek valley. I figured I could get a cook over 
there. I rode up to a very nice house. A man walked out of the 
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house and told me to get down and told me to come in so I went 
in and his wife poured us some coffee. I asked him where can 
I find a man would cook for a chuck wagon. I need one for 
a few days. Yes I do. He has been cooking for a sheep wagon. 
So he and I went and seen him. This man went with me. Told 
him to come up to my place in the morning. I stayed the night 
with this Mexican. He had two good looking girls. After sup- 
per the girls sang and played the guitar. The next morning 
my cook was there. At the table he told me he would come 
over and help me work. I and my cook pulled out for the 
ranch. This Mexican was riding a pony and leading a burro 
with his bed on it. 

It was late in the evening when we got to the ranch. I told 
the boys to go and bring the saddle horses in. They still didn’t 
know what we was going to do. I hadn’t told them we was 
going to brand them big calves they failed to brand. The Mexi- 
can I went to see come and brought two more hands. We 
pulled out south about 15 miles and camped next day. We 
started gathering them gib calves marking and branding. 
We camped there three days. Then we moved back north a 
few miles. We worked that country then moved again. By 
this time we were close to the ranch. We pulled the chuck 
wagon into the ranch and we worked from the ranch. We 
finally finished. It was a rough job, but I figured it would be. 

By this time it was late in the fall. Mr. Smith come down 
and stayed a few days. Then I carried him to the Santa Fe 
Trail and put him on the stage coach and he went back home 
to Trinidad. The snow began falling early this winter but 
everything wintered very good. 

The first of May just around the corner and then was 
when the work began. One morning one of my cowboys got 
bucked off and broke his leg. I splint it up the best I could. 
Was a Mexican doctor in that settlement where my Mexican 
friend lived. I told the boy to stay here with the boy got his 
leg broke and I would go and get the doctor. I went in a hurry 
and the doctor came back with me. He taken the splints off 
I put on and he looked at it good and put some dope on, then 
he had some splints he had made. He done it up in good shape. 

In about a month he was hobbling around. About time I 
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hadn’t heard from Mr. Smith. Time was just about up to turn 
the ranch and cattle over to the man bought the outfit. In a 
day or two here come that Blow Joe and brought four city 
cowboys with him. Didn’t do anything the first day. Mr. 
Smith came in that evening. The next morning I told my boys 
to find the horses. Mr. Smith and I was talking. I saw them 
city cowboys go in the corral with their ropes in their hands. 
I went down to the corral. I said I will do the roping here. 
My pet dun Pony [,] the first pony I rode on this ranch[,] 
was a smart guy said to me I am going to ride that dun. I 
said you ride any one I tell you to. I am still the boss. He 
said I come down here to be the boss. I said look here, drug 
store cowboy, you are going to do what I tell you to do. 

Mr. Smith told that buyer he would have to zet him a 
cook so he put one of his city cowboys cooking. Didn’t have 
much to eat. One said to one of my cowboys do th: ¢ boss wear 
that gun all thim [time]. Yes he does. Where is he from? 
This boy said I don’t know. What is his name? § eve is all 
I know. 

We got along very will. Turned the cattle and the ranch 
over and Mr. Smith went back home in a day or so. I saddled 
up that good dun pony and pack one and turned it to them. 
I don’t know how they will come out in that country. They had 
never been in the west. 

I rode across the mountain to the Santa Fe Trail and 
travelled the Santa Fe Trail to Raton and I put my ponies 
in the coach yard and told the man to take care of them until 
I get back. I taken the stage to Trinidad to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith and Goldy. I stayed around Trinidad a few days and 
went back to Raton. I was there a few days I run into Miller. 
He owns the 101 ranch. He was on his way to the ranch. He 
asked me to go with him. I had work[ed] for the 101. I said 
I will go with him. So we taken the stage to San Juan Pueblo 
that on the Rio Grande. The foreman had the buck board 
there to meet Miller. It was late in the day when we left San 
Juan. We had to stay one night on our way to the ranch. We 
drove in the next day. Was several cowboys around there. 
I set around and listened at them shoot the bull and brag on 
themselves. What they done the last show the 101 pulled off. 
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That gave me the belly ache. They asked me how long have 
you been in this country? I said a few days. Are you going to 
work in this country? I said maybe. The cook ring the bell 
for supper. They made a bull run. I walked up and got me a 
tin plate and a tin cup. Got some coffee and filled my plate 
with red beans and some steak. Went and set down and was 
eating. Miller and his foreman come over where I was. Miller 
said, Steve, this is my foreman, Straton. He said a few words. 
I said yes or no. I figured that outfit out. The next morning 
they was saddling up the straw boss asked me if I wanted 
to go with them. No, I will hang around here. They sure had 
ranhand horses. Could be no other way the bunch rode them. 
We was there a week. Miller asked me was I going to work 
for him. I don’t think I will. I believe I will go east a little 
ways. 

The foreman carried us back to San Juan and we taken 
the stage coach and I stopped off at Raton. Stayed round there 
a few days. I left there went a southeast and hit the old 
Goodnight Trail. Travelled down it to old Fort Roy [town] 
where the Goodnight Trail and the Santa Fe Trail cross each 
other. Then I travelled the Santa Fe Trail to Pasamonte. I 
stopped over a few days and let my ponies rest their feet. 
Was tender. Travelling was bad. So I stopped there put my 
pony up and fed them. Walked up to a cafe to get a cup of 
coffee and a bite to eat. Was a rawhide town not much there 
but saloons and gambling joints. I asked that girl waited on 
me was this a pretty good town. She said at times the sheep 
herders and a few miners from the Raton Pass country was 
in town. 

The first night I was there was so bad. All them miners 
and thugs and pimps was gambling. The ones was gambling 
was dancing with the girls. Long in the night was four 
strange hard lookers show up in where they was gambling. 
After a while one walked up to the dice table and another set 
down to the poker table. The other two just stood around. 
I kept an eye on them. You didn’t know what would take 
place. I figured they would hold the joint up. Everything went 
off. Not much trouble that night. But the next night the same 
four and two more walked in the same cave. Two went to 
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gambling. The rest of them danced with the gals. Some, but 
didn’t stay in where the girls was long. Come back in the 
saloon where they was gambling. Some time after midnight 
a racket started in the dance hall. It was getting rough in 
there. The pimps began to go in there and began to get up 
from the tables. About that time some of the lights was shot 
out. Some one said nobody make a move. You won’t get hurt. 
The place was held up and robbed. I backed against the wall 
close to the door and seen one of the six men rake the money 
in a saddle bag and they backed out the door. Then they was 
in the dark. 

I went down to the cafe to get a cup of coffee. A man come 
in look like someone had worked him over with a bottle. That 
girl brought me my coffee was you up there when it was 
robbed. That was fun to me. I am used to that. I asked her 
how long she been here. Several months. Me and my man 
come here from Grants. How long was you in Grants? Two 
years, she said. She said I have seen you in Grants. Or in 
Bluewater, haven’t I. Maybe I said. That girl said she was in 
that place when the Mexican had trouble with that gal tried 
to steal his money when he was in her room and you went 
in there and I seen you shake her and her man started in and 
you knocked him out the door. She said you like that Mexican. 
Yes, I did. He worked for me two years. 

I stayed around there a few more days. I decided to go 
a little farther southeast. I pulled out one morning. Headed 
to Tucumcari. I travelled one day. Came up on a cow camp 
and stayed all night with a cow puncher. The next morning 
this cowpuncher told me where I could run into an old trail 
that went to one of the Bell camps. I made it just before sun- 
down. That was a wild country. I had seen a little of every- 
thing that day. I stayed all night there was two cowboys 
there. We was eating supper I asked what cow camp this was. 
They said the Bell camp. I asked them cowboys where does 
this trail lead to? They said to the Bell headquarters. I pulled 
out. 

I hadn’t been gone over two hours I saw a man cross the 
trail ahead of me. I didn’t know what he was up to. I never did 
see him any more. I rode on down the trail. All of a sudden 
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my dun pony I was riding begin snorting and stepping high. 
There were two panthers laying on a bluff. I didn’t want to 
kill one of them. Something else might bob up. The country 
was full of outlaws. I went on down the trail. Just before I 
got to the ranch I saw a man coming down a canyon. He was 
a Bell cowboy. We rode on to the ranch. Got down and went 
in the house. 

The boss and two cow punchers was drinking coffee. Their 
hair and beards were long. I got me a tin cup and poured 
me a cup. I noticed they looked me over. I kept one eye on 
them. When I walked in I knew I had seen one of them guys. 
I figured out where. I seen him in Durango in 1908 at a wild 
west show. But he didn’t seem to recognize me. The boss 
asked me do you want to work. I said maybe. Nobody asked 
me my name and I didn’t ask them theirs. I had been there 
about ten days one night the boss said to me what are your 
name? I said Steve. I had learned their names by this time. 
That cowboy I knew when I first went in he said to me. I 
believe I have seen you before. I said maybe. I never told 
him where I seen him. The least you talk the better off you 
are. That day and time. 

I worked there nearly two years. I found out what I had 
been looking for seven years. One morning I told the boss 
I believe I would hunt a new range. I saddled up my dun pony 
and packed the other one and rode off and led my pack pony. 
There was a trail leading southeast and come into the old 
Goodnight Trail and travelled down it to Fort Butler and 
stayed over night there. And decided to hang around there 
a few days but didn’t stay there two days. I travelled down 
the old Goodnight Trail and come up on a big sheep ranch. 
Was one white man and four Mexican sheep herders. I stayed 
all night. They had a big pot of brown beans cooked. One 
Mexican warmed the beans and made some bread and made 
some coffee and fried some venison. They treated me very 
nice. They never asked me anything and I didn’t tell them 
anything. 

I travelled down the trail to Fort Sumner. I put my ponies 
in the wagon yard and looked the doby town over. It was full 
of sheep herders and a few cow pokes. I went in a barber shop 
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to get cleaned up. Thought I would make a honk a tonk and 
look the gals over. I got cleaned up and walked out on the 
dirt sidewalk about that time some body knocked a man out 
the saloon door. It looked like Arizona to me. I walked up 
there and walked in. I walked up to the bar and ordered a 
drink. Hadn’t drunk a drop in five years. I drank about half 
of it first chance I got I poured the rest in the spittoon. Every- 
body looked at me when I come in the door and begin to move 
around. I stopped at the end of the bar close to the door. The 
bartender said to me do you want another drink. No I said. 
Some was gambling. One sidled up close to me and said to me 
I will by you a drink. I said no thank you, I have the stomach 
trouble. He said it will help you. I said maybe. I found out 
later he was the guy that run the roullette wheel. I give him 
a go to hell look. He didn’t look bad, although he had his gun 
on. I did too. The bar tender was a Mexican. He come over 
to me. Said to me the law don’t like for strangers to wear 
guns in town. I said they don’t. I said to myself the rest got 
theirs on. I will let the law tell me, but he didn’t. 

I stayed around there several days. I was in that place 
several times and go back and dance with the girls about half 
of girls was Mexican girls. Some good looking. The landlady 
the girls call her Aunt Kate she was from Clovis. Two or 
three them Mexican pimps tried to frame me but I beat them 
to the draw. I had seen several of them kind. By this time 
spring was here and the grass was getting green. 

One morning I saddled up and packed my pony and rode 
out of Fort Sumner. About half way between Fort Sumner 
and Melrose I stayed all night in a cow camp. Was lots of 
sheep in that country. The cow men didn’t like the sheep men 
them days. At the camp was one cowboy there. That cowboy 
told me if I want to work for Mr. Stocks are going to start 
to work in a day or two. You hang around here tomorrow if 
you want to. No, I believe I will pull out. 

The ranch was in the direction I wanted to go. Was a hard 
days ride. About sundown I rode up. One of the cowpunchers 
said get down. It was the foreman. But I didn’t know at the 
time so I crawled off. He come out and went with me to put 
my ponies in the corral and feed them. So we went back to 
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the bunk shack. The chuck wagon was sitting out there with 
the sheet and bows on it and the chuck box was in the back. 
Was five or six cowboys at the bunk shack. Wasn’t long the 
cook said come and get it. This guy said us go and eat. That 
sounded good to me. After we eat this same man went with 
me and got my bedroll and put it in the bunk shack. Some 
played cards. I set in and listened at the bull. One or two 
wasn’t very friendly. They was pretty boys they thought. 
They was from Texas. They hadn’t been in New Mexico very 
long. Hadn’t been in a New Mexico town. 

The foreman asked me if I wanted to work for the Jingle- 
bob out fit. I will help you this cow work. The chuck wagon 
pulled away from the Jinglebob headquarters on my birth- 
day. We had a wild west show for several days after the 
wagon left the Jinglebob headquarters. We pulled out down 
the Pecos about fifty miles and worked back up the Pecos. 
The wagon was on the work sixty days marking and branding 
and held the steers and some fat cows. The chuck wagon 
pulled into the headquarters for a day or so and then started 
on the trail to Des Moines. We didn’t have much trouble get- 
ting there. 

We turned the cattle over to the men from K. C. The sec- 
ond day we headed back to the Jinglebob Ranch. Pulled into 
the headquarters. The foreman paid some of the cowpunchers 
off and the two Texas cowboys went back to Texas. They 
didn’t like New Mexico. One trip on the trail was enough for 
them. They said this country was too wild for them. I stayed 
two years on the Jinglebob ranch. At times it was rough on 
the Pecos. 

I had been on the Jinglebob about twenty months. Had 
been to town one time. Two cowboys and myself asked the 
foreman about us going to town and staying a few days. He 
said we could. We well start the wagon in about two weeks. 
So us boys went in to Fort Sumner. We was there about a 
week. Them two boys was bad to get drunk. I hadn’t never 
been in town with them before. That was a bad town to get 
drunk in. I told them boys they better settle down when they 
was in the dance hall around them thugs and pimps. One 
night in there one of the boys got into it with a pimp. He was 
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a Mexican. He came after this boy with a knife. I knocked 
him down. We fought our way out the door. Two got bad 
wounded so that bunch was on our trail. So we rode out of 
town. Went back to the ranch. And we started the cow work 
when we finished the cow work I told the foreman I believe 
I would quit a while. He paid me and said when you want to 
work you have a job. 

I saddled up and packed my pony and rode off. I went into 
Clovis and stayed around there about a month. That wasn’t 
a Sunday School town. I was in a hotel and run into Slaughter 
the one brand V. S. and he told me he needed some cowboys. 
He was going to start the wagon in a few days. I said to 
Slaughter. I will go and help you a while. Slaughter said my 
chuck wagon will be in town in a few days and you can go 
back with him. While I’m waiting here to go to the ranch I 
heard lots of talk about the V. S. Some good some bad. The 
foreman no good. That didn’t worry me for I had seen several 
them kind. The chuck wagon come in. I helped the freighter 
load up the wagon and we left for the ranch on the way I 
got the history of the V. S. He done the talking and I done 
the listening. He didn’t find out anything from we. I never 
told him my name. Was leading my pony behind the wagon 
and I was ridin on the wagon beside him on the spring seat. 

We had seen wild things. I said I am going to kill the next 
thing jumps up. We hadn’t gone far a coyote jumped up I 
pulled my gun and killed the wolf. He never said anything. 
Looked at me. We arrived at the ranch late in the evening. 
Was several cowboys there. They unhooked the mules from 
the wagon. I went and untied my ponies from the wagon and 
taken my bedroll off and went with the freighter to the cor- 
ral. I unsaddled and put my ponies in the corral. He and I 
went to the bunk shack. 

Some of them buttons popped off. That didn’t set so well 
with me. I hadn’t been used to slight remarks. I liked 2 or 3 
of them cow pokes. I like some. I [they] didn’t like me for I 
didn’t take a hand in playing poker with them. I was a new 
man. I didn’t like the foreman. He turned out just like that 


man told me. It was several days before Mr. Slaughter come 
out. 
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One night that same bunch was playing poker. I was out 
of the bunk house. I overheard them discussing me. One said 
he is a tenderfoot. I stepped inside with my gun in my hand 
and shot through the roof. I said settle down nobody won’t 
get hurt. I said now you city cowboys, I don’t want any more 
slight remarks out of you all. About that time that smart 
foreman come stepping high down. He said what going on 
down here? I said let your city cow boys tell you. I pulled 
my bedroll out the door and laid down. Kept one eye open. 

The next day the foreman said to me I don’t believe you 
and the boys can get along. I told him I was going to stay 
here until Slaughter get here. In a few days Mr. Slaughter 
come in. I told him I don’t think I will work for you. I can’t 
get along with some of your cow boys. He asked what the 
trouble. I said we will let your foremen and the boys tell you. 
He had the boss and all us cowboys come to the bunkhouse. 
He asked his boss what was the trouble the other night. I said 
to all of them youall tell it just like it was and tell it straight. 
Told Mr. Slaughter I won’t stay here and work might be 
trouble. I cross on the East side of the Pecos then. 

I went on the west of the Pecos in 1902 and come back on 
the east side in 1918. I spent 16 years in New Mexico and 
Arizona West of the Pecos. It wasn’t long after I came back 
on the east side of the Pecos I married a New Mexico girl. It 
was rough on a woman to keep her on the cow ranches them 
days. We toughed it out until our first baby was born. Her 
health wasn’t so good after that so I never did carry her back 
to live on a ranch any more. I kept working on for about a 
year. So in 1923 I gave up the wild country west of the Pecos 
and the wild cows. Many times I look back over my life and 
west of the Pecos. 


The End 


Jal, N. M. 
Feb. 4, 1960 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I am droping you a few lines. How are you well I hope. Well Mr. 
Reeve wife and I made all ok from up there but the snow and ice sure 
was ruff going I shure haid the work to get everthing in shape for the 
Boss. he con in a few days ago I am at home know. Reservation I got 
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to thinking I got my knotes down and look them over I am sinding 
you the name of them Indian. 
- - . 
Dear Mr Reeve 
I look thew my notes I am sinding them to you my Love still stand out 
for the mexican papeal, and the Indian Papeal for they was a true 
friend of mine I haid Indian girls friend and mexican girls friend 
mexican girl save my life on time. if I could see you I could tell you 
lots about the Indian and the mexican papeal them days. they was a 
true blue friend of mine I could carry a huard of cattle threw they 
country iny time. and when I call on the Spanish papeal to help me 
never turn me dawn. 
I hope this find you well I have bin puney but feel better I will close as 
ever your friend write me when you can 
E. L. Stephens 
Box 22 
JalNM 
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February 17, 1961 


Dr. John D. Greenleaf 
Department of History 
Mexico City College 
Mexico, D. F. 


Dear Dr. Greenleaf: 


Having read your review of Our Spanish Southwest in the New 
Mexico Historical Review, I am curious to learn whether an attempted 
corrective measure has missed fire. 

The printer was breaking in a new typesetter, who introduced a 
new error in about one out of every three lines that he reset. Therefore, 
I requested and read a second page proof, which also abounded in 
“typos”, and by that time the editor and I were growing weary so that 
we were unable to detect all of them. After the printing, the editor em- 
ployed a good proofreader, and she and I made a list of the “typos” from 
which the publisher printed a sheet of errata with assurance that it 
would be inserted in all copies. 

Now I find that that insert is not appearing in books received 
locally, and I am making inquiry as to whether it went out in review 
copies. I judge from your review that it did not, and if not, you really 
let me off kindly! 

This is not an attempt to excuse a half dozen factual errors, which 
I made myself. They will be corrected in the next printing. 


Sincerely yours, 
Lynn I. Perrigo 
Head, Department of 


History and Social Science 
as 


P. S. However, I do take issue with one of your criticisms. Chapters I, 
XIII, and XIX, dealing with the Indians are not restricted to the 
Navajo. And it is interesting how opinions differ. Another critic thought 
that there was too much on the early period—that it would be difficult 
for a reader to plod through all those strange names and remote events! 


L. P. 





Book Review 


Apache, Navaho, and Spaniard. By Jack D. Forbes. Norman, 
1960. University of Oklahoma Press. Illustrations. Maps. 
Bibliography. Index. Pp. xxvi, 303. $5.95. 


From the coming of Spanish colonists to New Mexico 
under Juan de Ofiate at the close of the 16th century until the 
arrival of the Comanches in the early 18th century, the 
Apaches and Navahos provided the chief threat to Spanish 
occupation. In 1680 the Pueblo Indians rebelled and, aided by 
these wild nomads, drove the Spaniards from New Mexico. 
The survivors founded a new town, E] Paso, at the ford of the 
Rio Grande. It required nearly twenty years for the Spaniards 
to restore their hegemony over the rebellious Pueblo tribes. 

Apache, Navaho, and Spaniard covers this period, from 
the coming of the Spaniards to their return to the Rio Grande 
valley after the Pueblo Revolt. In his Introduction Professor 
Forbes sketches the background of the southern Athapascans, 
who had wandered far from the main body of their linguistic 
family in northwestern Canada and Alaska. 

Missionary eorts to convert the Apaches and Navahos, 
although they occasionally appeared promising or fruitful, in 
the long run made no impression. One of the most significant 
results of the Spanish-Indian relationship in New Mexico 
was the diffusion of the Spanish horse among enemy tribes 
and in a wild state. The Spanish policy of capturing Apaches 
and Navahos for sale as slaves in Chihuahua intensified the 
conflict, and precluded the possibility of more than temporary 
periods of peace. 

Most of the previously-published accounts of the Apaches 
and Navahos in the early Spanish period have been articles 
or have had merely a secondary interest in these Indians. 
Professor Forbes has told their story in detail, basing his 
study on archival documents as well as selected secondary 
sources. 


University of Florida DONALD E. WORCESTER 
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